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FROM NEWMAN TO GORE. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP HAMILTON 
BAYNES. 


I HAVE undertaken to try to trace the evolution—some might 
consider it the revolution—from Newman, Pusey, and Keble 
to Gore and Scott Holland and the Christian Social Union. 
_. This may seem at first sight a hopeless task. The one 
pour appears to be at the opposite pole from the other. 
he Tractarian leaders were for the most part true blue 
Tories. Newman especially had a profound horror of 
Liberalism whether in Church or State. The terrors and 
blasphemies of the French Revolution were still fresh in men’s 
memories in the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
strong reaction against that revolution showed itself in many 
ways. When Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, was 
suspected of sympathy with the revolutionists, the Birming- 
ham mob burnt down his house and his library, and, strange 
as it may now seem, the slogan of the mob at that time was 
“ Church and King.” The Romantic Movement, inspired by 
® Sir Walter Scott’s poems and novels, and by Wordsworth 
® and other writers of the period, was a sign of that reaction. 
i) It took men’s imagination back to dim Cathedral Aisles and 
Medieval Castles and Abbeys. That movement had its full 
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influence on the devout and poetic mind of Newman. Again, 
the later revolution in France which dismissed the Bourbons 
increased Newman’s dread of Liberalism. “I held,” he said, 
*‘ that it was unchristian for nations to cast off their gover- 
nors, and much more sovereigns who have the divine right of 
inheritance.” And again he writes: ‘‘ It was the success of 
the Liberal cause which fretted me inwardly. I became fierce 
against its instruments and its manifestations. A French 
vessel was at Algiers ; I would not even look at the tricolour. 
On my return, though forced to stop twenty-four hours at 
Paris, I kept indoors the whole time, and all that I saw of 
that beautiful city was what I saw from the Diligence.” 
According to Froude, the historian, Protestantism was the 
chrysalis of Liberalism, and Tractarianism simply Toryism 
in ecclesiastical costume. 

When the Reform Bill was thrown out by the House of 
Lords the fury of the mob against both the Lords spiritual 
and the Lords temporal was shown by the burning down of 
the Duke of Newcastle’s castle at Nottingham and of the 
Bishop of Bristol’s palace. And when the Whig Government 
showed its Erastian and sacrilegious mind by the spoliation 
of Irish Bishoprics, and Keble preached his famous Assize 
sermon in St Mary’s, the University Church of Oxford, the 
identification of the Tractarian Movement with the Tory 
Party seemed complete. 

Strong as was Newman’s dread of Liberalism in Politics, 
it was even stronger in matters of religion. And he has 
defined what he meant by Liberalism. ‘ By Liberalism I 
mean false liberty of thought, or the exercise of thought upon 
matters, in which, from the constitution of the human mind, 
thought cannot be brought to any successful issue, and 
therefore is out of place. . . . Liberalism then is the mistake 
of subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines 
which are in their nature beyond and independent of it, and 
claiming to determine on intrinsic grounds the truth and 
value of propositions which rest for their reception simply on 
the external authority of the Divine Word.” 

It was then the appeal to reason in matters of faith which 
made him regard Liberalism as so dangerous and evil. In 
1831 he wrote: ‘‘ I am tempted to put it to you whether the 
persons you meet generally are—I do not say seriously 
religious . . . but believers in Christianity in any true sense 
of the word. No, they are Liberals, and in saying this I con- 
ceive I am saying almost as bad of them as can be said of 
anyone.” 
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His appeal therefore was from Reason to Authority. 
And it will be noticed that when he wrote the words quoted 
above the Authority on which he rested was the “ external 
authority of the Divine Word ” (as it had been with the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century). But the Criticism of the 
Bible was already beginning, and Oxford was beginning to 
realise that the old doctrine of verbal and plenary inspiration 
was no longer tenable. And so, after all, reason had to be 
called in to determine the question where such an infallible 
Authority could be found. And for long years Newman was 
exercising his reason to determine this question—whether it 
could be found in the Anglican or only in the Roman Church ? 
And Newman’s Apologia pro Vita sua shows that from 1833 
to 1845 he was using his reason, and getting into tangles of 
logic, to decide this ‘question. But if reason is to be called in 
to decide the initial and ultimate question of the credentials 
of that which claims authority, it is difficult to see how 
theologians, like the authors of Lua Mundi, can be condemned 
as dangerous Liberals when they try to show the rational 
grounds on which the Christian Faith rests. 

But it is not the evolution of theological Liberalism from 
Newman and Pusey to the writers of Luz Mundi that I am 
now concerned with, so much as the later development of 
Liberalism in social theory in those who are real followers and 
devout disciples of the Tractarian leaders. Have these later 
Social reformers altogether parted company with those great 
teachers whose theological views they so largely share? I 
venture to suggest that the fundamental principles of the 
Oxford Movement did logically lead to a new theory of the 
State and its social obligations. The Tractarians were too 
much absorbed in the theological implications of their prin- 
ciples to consider their social application. That remained 
for their later disciples to work out. 

Now it is interesting to note that this present year, 1933, 
is the Centenary not only of the Oxford Movement, but of 
other great movements no less worthy of commemoration. 
It was in 1833 that William Wilberforce died. It was on 
August 7, 1833, that the Act was passed which emancipated 
all slaves in British Dominions; and it was in 1883 that one 
of the earlier Factory Acts was passed, which, although it did 
not go as far as Lord Shaftesbury’s later legislation, did 
prohibit night work for children under eighteen and limited 
the hours of work for children between nine and thirteen to 
forty-eight hours a week. 

In estimating the influence of the Church on the National 
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life, it may be fairly claimed that the deliverance of the State 
from its disastrous complicity in the cruelty and injustice 
and inhumanity of the slave trade was largely due to the 
principles of the Christian Church and the noble efforts of its 
members. Honour is due to the Society of Friends, for as 
early as 1724 they passed a resolution condemning the whole 
evil traffic. But the Bishops of the Church of England 
were not silent. In 1766 Bishop Warburton proclaimed from 
the pulpit that “the infamous traffic for slaves directly 
infringes both Divine and human law.”’ Bishop Hanley in 
1799 and Bishop Burgess preached the same doctrine and 
Bishop Porteous said that “ perpetual slavery is worse than 
death.” But the man who really got things done, and was 
the hero of the whole Crusade, was William Wilberforce, 
splendidly supported as he was by his Evangelical friends of 
the “Clapham Sect.” It was plainly and avowedly a 
Christian movement. A week before his death John Wesley 
wrote to Wilberforce: “‘ Unless God has raised you up for 
this very thing, you will be worn out by the opposition of 
men and devils; but, if God be for you, who can be against 
you? ... Go on, in the name of God and in the power of 
His might.” He did go on in spite of bitter opposition “ of 
men and devils,” and after twenty years of agitation at last, 
in 1807, the Act was passed abolishing the slave trade. But 
though the trade was abolished, the slaves remained and for 
another twenty-six years the campaign for emancipation 
continued. Again it was the influence of the Christian Church 
which prevailed. As Wilberforce’s health declined, his 
mantle fell on the strong shoulders of Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
He again was supported by such good Christians as Clarkson, 
Sharp, Lushington and Sturge (whose son is still with us in 
Birmingham). Immense vested interests were concerned, 
and not unnaturally there was fierce and bitter opposition 
both by the planters in the West Indies and by merchants, 
interested in their products, at home. It is said that Liver- 
pool spent over £10,000 in combating the movement for 
freeing the slaves. The Press echoed the voice of public 
opinion, regarding the emancipators as fanatical enthusiasts. 
A pamphlet issued at the time declaimed against “ the 
pestilent doctrines of these hot-brained fanatics who under 
the vile pretence of philanthropy and zeal for the interests of 
suffering humanity preach up rebellion and murder to the 
contented and orderly negroes in our territories.” People 
hid their eyes to the horrible cruelties which were permitted 
by law, or winked at by its guardians, and tried to persuade 
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themselves that all was well, and the slaves quite contented 
with their lot. A gentleman from Mauritius tried to persuade 
Mr Buxton that he need not worry. He appealed to his wife : 
“ Now, my dear, you saw Mr T.’s slaves; do tell Mr Buxton 
how happy they looked.” ‘“* Well, yes,” she said, “* they were 
very happy I’m sure, but I used to think it so odd to see the 
black cooks chained to the fire-place.”’ } 

At last, however, the true state of things began to reach 
England, and owing to the persistent and courageous efforts 
of this little band of Christian gentlemen public opinion began 
to wake up in support of freedom. pe on August 7, 1833, 
the Act was passed emancipating all slaves in British terri- 
tories. The comment of one Member of Parliament was : 
“So, after all, the fanatics were right,” as indeed they often 
are, and this simply means that the Church does influence 
the national life. 

I mentioned two Acts of Parliament of which we celebrate 
the Centenary this year: Lord Althorp’s Factory Act and 
the Act for emancipating slaves. I have pointed out the 
influence of the Church in the case of the latter. It may be 
asked ‘‘ Was the Church equally urgent in the former?” 
And I am afraid the answer must be No. It is strange that 
the very men who did such splendid service in the cause of 
freedom for the negro seemed strangely blind to what was 
practical slavery at home. Before the passing of the Factory 
Acts, children of six years of age were working in factories 
from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., girls under eight were crawling through 
coal seams 18 inches high. Small boys of four were sent up 
flues 7 inches square. And yet Wilberforce, who had devoted 
his life to the abolition of the slave trade abroad, could write 
of the poorest classes at home “ that their more lowly path 
has been allotted to them by the hand of God : that it is their 
part faithfully to discharge its duties and contentedly to bear 
its inconveniences: that the present state of things is very 
short : that the objects about which worldly men conflict so 
eagerly are not worth the contest ; that the peace of mind 
which religion offers . . . affords more true satisfaction than 
all the expensive pleasures which are beyond the poor man’s 
reach, and that in this view the poor have the advantage ; 
that if their superiors enjoy more abundant comforts, they 
are also exposed to many temptations from which the 
inferior classes are happily exempted.” 

Paley, the author of Christian Evidences, actually argued 
that the poor were better off than the rich, who lead a languid, 
1 A Century of Emancipation, Sir John Harris, p. 4. 
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satiated existence, whereas all the provision which a poor 
man’s child requires is industry and innocence. “ Frugality,” 
he says, “‘ is itself a pleasure and the necessary care and fore- 
cast to keep expenses level form an agreeable engagement of 
the thoughts.” } 

But the apparently glaring contrast between the emanci- 
pators of slaves and the complacent view of the sweated 
labour at home is not quite the paradox that it at first seems, 
The fact is that the same motive principle was present in 
both cases. It was the idea of freedom that animated 
emancipators, and it was the blind worship of freedom that 
made the same men refuse to do anything which would 
interfere with the freedom of contract at home. 

The fact is that the Liberalism of the middle nineteenth 
century was the Liberalism of the Manchester School, the 
Liberalism of Laissez faire. 

The political philosophers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, such as Hobbes and Rousseau, started all 
their investigations into the origin of Society and the State 
by assuming the priority of the individual. They pro- 
pounded the theory that in a state of nature each individual 
is clothed with natural rights, 7.e. the right to lay his hand 
on anything that came his way. But with the growth of 
population these natural rights came into unpleasant col- 
lision, with the result that a state of nature became a state 
of war, and no man’s property or life was safe. In order, 
therefore, to escape from this unsatisfactory condition of 
things, men were forced to come together and arrange some 
sort of compromise. “I will keep my hands off you if you 
will keep your hands off me,” and, in order to see that the 
compact was faithfully kept, they had to erect some sort of 
government. Hence the famous theory of the Contrat 
Sociale. Now, if this theory of the State were the true one, 
it would follow that the State is pis aller, a second best, 
necessary indeed, but a necessary nuisance. For plainly it 
limits and restrains the “ natural rights ” of the individual. 
He is no longer as free as he was in a “ state of nature.”” And 
therefore men say: “ Let us have as little interference of the 

State as possible. Laissez faire ; let the State confine itself 
to the functions of police, to preserve life and property, but 
beyond this let it leave us alone. Leave all our industrial and 
social questions to the beneficent laws of supply and demand, 
and these will work out for us of their own accord an earthly 
paradise.” These, if I understand it, were the principles of 
1 Christianity and Industrial Problems (S.P.C.K., 1919), pp. 48-4. 
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the Manchester School and of nineteenth-century Liberalism. 
But so far from working out an earthly paradise, the result 
of their application was the deplorable condition of our mines 
and factories of which I have spoken. Against such 
Liberalism Christians may well have felt and spoken strongly. 
And at last the great Lord Shaftesbury rose up, like a man 
in wrath, and said, ““ Whatever your theories may be, this 
state of things is intolerable,” and so he brought in those 
Factory Acts which limited the freedom of contract by 
prescribing hours and conditions of the work of women and 
children in mills and mines. It is this legislation which is 
styled by its opponents “‘ Socialistic ’’ or ‘‘ Grandmotherly.”’ 
If they were to call it “* Motherly,” there could be no objection 
to the title, for the State is the mother of the people. And 
this brings us to the point of asking: Where was the flaw in 
the theories of Hobbes and Rousseau ? Surely it was in its 
initial picture of the individual in the state of nature, free 
and independent and clothed with natural rights. We know 
of no such imaginary person. The men we know are born 
into families, not free, not independent, not clothed with 
natural rights, clothed indeed with nothing at all except a 
great weight of obligation, for they owe their life, their food, 
their clothes, and their housing to their parents, they owe 
their security to the State and its laws, they owe the very 
language by which they express their wants to the race into 
which they were born. So natural duties come before natural 
tights, and their duty to the mother country is only second 
to their duty to the mother in the home. 

Now the point of my argument is that, although the Trac- 
tarian leaders were too much absorbed in theological theories 
to give much thought to their social implications, it was their 
principles which logically led to a new sense of social obliga- 
tions and to the Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kingsley 
and Ludlow and Tom Hughes and to the later school of 
Christian Socialism of such men as Gore and Scott Holland, 
and Stewart Headlam, and Dolling, who brought together 
the Tractarian teaching and its social applications. 

What was that teaching? Well, whatever else it was, it 
recalled men’s minds to the article of the creed—I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church. It restored the balance between 
Individualist and Corporate Christianity. 

The Manchester School in Politics had its counterpart in 
the one-sided Individualism of eighteenth-century religion. 
The tendency of the past had been to say, “Religion is a 
purely personal matter—a matter between the soul and God. 
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All & man has to do is to make his peace with God, to find 
forgiveness and redemption and to wend his solitary way to 
the Heaven beyond.” If that is a true view, then of course 
any idea of the Church comes in merely as an afterthought, 
It may happen to be convenient, after you are converted, to 
find others who have passed through a similar experience and 
join with them for purposes of common worship or common 
work. But that is a mere matter of expediency and the 
Church is a man-made institution, and it does not matter 
how many churches there are or what particular church you 
join. The classical illustration of this view is Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Much as we may admire that wonderful 
allegory, one cannot altogether applaud the man who is 
content to leave his wife and children and his fellow-citizens 
to perish in the City of Destruction while he sets out to save 
his own soul. 

The theory of the Oxford leaders on the other hand was 
that you cannot save your soul, you cannot make your peace 
with God, you cannot find the blessed life of the redeemed, 
except in the very act by which you come out from your own 
little, narrow, separate, selfish life into the great life of the 
Family of God for which you were made. You do not become 
a Christian first and then form a Church, you become a 
Christian by finding your way back to your Father’s Home. 
And that Home, so far as it is yet restored, is the Church. 
The Church therefore is not a human invention ; it is God- 
made. And further, as there is but one Father, there can be 
but one Family. And a family does not cease to be such 
because some of its members have quarrelled and gone to 
live in separate lodgings. There can be but one Kingdom, as 
there is but one King, one Body of Christ, as there is but one 
Head. All this was latent, if not patent, in the Oxford 
Movement. And therefore we cannot be insensible to the 
social conditions of many who are at least potential members 
of the one Family or tolerate slums where a full and whole- 
some life is in the main impossible. It was then the teaching 
of the Tractarians which had a logical connection not only 
with the theories of Maurice and Kingsley, but also with the 
Christian Social Union, under Westcott, Gore, Scott Holland 


and their followers. 
A. HAMILTON BAYNES. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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POEMS OF JESUS. 


B. H. STREETER, 
Provost of the Queen’s College, Oxford. 


MovEMENTs which originate on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, often so agitate the minds of English scholars as 
to cause an undue neglect of home production in this field. 
A conspicuous instance of this has occurred of late in regard 
to the critical study of the life and teaching of Christ. New- 
Testament scholars are everywhere writing and talking about 
the Formgeschichtliche school, which endeavours to analyse 
and cross-examine the tradition of the separate incidents and 
sayings which lie behind Mark and Q or other presumed 
written sources of Matthew and Luke. The rise of this 
school, interesting as some of the results and methods may 
be, has distracted the attention of scholars from the fruitful 
line of investigation suggested by the late Professor C. F. 
Burney in his posthumously published The Poetry of our 
Lord (Oxford, 1925). 

Everyone, of course, who has the slightest literary feeling 
recognises in the words of Jesus, even in an English dress, the 
quality of great poetry. Burney was at the pains to work 
out elaborately a scientific basis for this instinctive recognition. 
This he does by relating the sayings of Christ recorded in the 
Gospels to the results of recent research into the forms and 
rhythms of Hebrew poetry. The salient feature in Hebrew 
poetry is parallelism in thought, combined with rhythm (as 
distinct from metre) in the expression. The parallelisms 
tend to fall into three main patterns. Most of the sayings of 
Christ (apart from the parables) can be classed formally as 
“parallelisms ” of one or other of these patterns. This 
fact, once it is pointed out, is obvious even in the English 
translation. By retranslating the sayings into Aramaic, 
Burney finds that the specifically Hebrew rhythms are there 
VoL. XXXII. No. 1. 9 ag 
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also. Retranslation must always be a highly conjectural 
process ; moreover, the nature of certain Hebrew rhythms 
is a question on which there is difference of opinion. Never- 
theless, even if a 50 per cent. deduction be made on these 
counts, the proposition holds that a large part of the teach- 
ing of Christ is expressed in the forms or in the rhythmic 
cadences of Hebrew poetry. 

Granted this proposition, there follows in strict logic an 
important conclusion. Poetry implies a poet; but no one 
but the poet himself can remember a poem of any length 
unless it has been either written down by the poet or has 
been repeated by him in identical words often enough for the 
hearer to learn it by heart. So far as I know, the first 
person who has not only seen this obvious conclusion but 
has had the courage to draw out its full consequences is 
Canon J. M. C. Crum.! 


‘“* Words so deliberately wrought into a form would 
easily live in men’s memories. The maker (not to say 
‘poet ’) of words so chosen, would, for example, have 
satisfied Himself that they were the words He wanted. 
He could have said them again and again without a 
change. I believe that He did so deliberately repeat 
them until hearers had them by heart. His would be a 
school without school-books. He gave to His disciples 
these Sayings to remember ” (op. cit., p. 47). 


The fundamental importance for the criticism of the 
Gospels of the point here raised has only gradually come home 
to my mind. But the more I reflect on it, the clearer it 
becomes that, whereas a short epigram may be remembered 
by a person who has heard it only once, a long and connected 
passage can only be accurately recollected if it is repeated 
several times in the same form of words. Moreover, learning 
by heart by means of such repetition played a predominant 
part in ancient methods of education. Thus an Egyptian 
definition of a school-fellow is “ one with whom thou hast 
chanted the writings.”” An account of Accadian instruction 
represents the pupil as sitting at the feet of the teacher, 
whilst the subject-matter is dealt with by question and 
answer, and special emphasis is laid on learning by heart.? 
The Buddha wrote nothing ; he summarised the main points 


1 In a book which curiously mixes original research with ultra-popular 
presentation, The Original Jerusalem Gospel, Constable, 1927. 

2 Durr, Das Erziehungswesen im Alten Testament und im antiken 
Orient, pp. 22, 72. 
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POEMS OF JESUS 11 
of his teaching in sayings, such as the Four Noble Truths, 
which are intentionally formulated in a way easy to be learnt 
by heart. In India, China, and Egypt the practice has lasted 
down to our own times. Similarly, among the pre-exilic 
Hebrews, it was an exceptional circumstance deserving 
mention, when Isaiah committed a testimony in writing 
(viii. 1 and 16, xxx. 8). Again it is evident that Jeremiah 
was able to reproduce from memory, and to dictate to Baruch, 
his past oracles extending over twenty years (xxxvi. 2 ff.). 
So in later Judaism the very name “ Mishnah,” meaning 
“repetition,” reminds us that the Rabbinical method of 
teaching the oral tradition was by repetition. The burden 
of proof, then, lies with any who would maintain that Jesus 
did not follow the methods of teaching universally employed 
in the East. 

Indeed, we have definite evidence that on at least one 
occasion he did employ this method. The Lord’s Prayer, 
Luke tells us, was originally, what we might call a 
“dictated ”’ piece. Jesus was asked, “‘ Lord, teach us to 
pray, even as John also taught his disciples. And he said 
unto them, Father...” More than a single repetition 
would be required if they were to memorise the prayer, 
even in the shorter Lucan version. 

The problem of memory implied in the existence of the 
longer discourses of Jesus is one which, I confess, I have 
heretofore tried to solve on the hypothesis that these were 
formed by “‘ aggregation ” from a large number of originally 
separate epigrams—each of which represented the one or 
two sayings which alone from some longer sermon or dis- 
cussion had happened to stick in the memory of the hearers. 
Undoubtedly a critical study of the Gospels shows that such 
aggregation into long discourses of sayings originally separate 
has been at work, more especially in Matthew!; but when 
all possible allowance has been made for this phenomenon, 
there remain cases where the irreducible unit reached by 
critical analysis of a discourse is much too long for it to have 
been remembered at all unless it had been several times 
repeated in identical form. It is no use to invoke in explana- 
tion “ the tenacity of the oriental memory”; the oriental 
memory is tenacious, and, as I have already stressed, in the 
schools at Jerusalem of old, as still in Egypt, India and 
China, education largely consisted in training to learn by 
heart. But the oriental, like other men, can learn by heart 
only through constant repetition; and the wording must 


1 See my Four Gospels, pp. 261 ff. 
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have assumed an exact and fixed form before that kind of 
repetition can begin. 

As an example, I adduce the section “ Therefore I say 
unto you, Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink . . .”’ in which occurs the self-authenti- 
cating saying about the lilies of the field. This saying cannot 
stand alone ; it is an integral part of a discourse which must 
at the least have included the section Matt. vi. 25-833=Luke 
xii. 22-81.1 This whole passage bears the hallmark of authen- 
ticity ; it is not only sublime poetry, it is the expression of 
religious genius. But it is far too long to have been remem- 
bered unless it had been repeated several times in identical 
words by Christ himself. 

Indeed, the original poem must have been considerably 
longer than the section Matt. vi. 25-33=Luke xii. 22-31. 
For the emphatic “ Therefore ” (81a rodro) with, which it 
opens must, since it occurs both in Matthew’s version and 
in Luke’s, have stood in the source they here embody (pre- 
sumably Q); and this implies a previous passage to which 
this section is related as conclusion to premise. A passage 
which forms a most appropriate premise is given by Matthew 
a few verses earlier : 


““Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth, where moth and rust doth consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal: but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth consume, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal: for where thy treasure is, there will thy heart 
be also ” (Matt. vi. 19-21). 


That this, or something like it, stood in Q, and that in 
close connection with the poem, “ Be not anxious .. .”, 
is shown by the fact that it occurs also in a variant form in 


Luke—only here it forms the conclusion of the poem : 


** Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to-give you the kingdom. Sell that ye have, and 
give alms; make for yourselves purses which wax not 
old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where 
no thief draweth near, neither moth destroyeth. For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also ” 
(Luke xii. 82-34). 


1 Possibly the single verse (Matt. vi. 27=Luke xii. 25) was originally 
a separate saying which has been attracted in oral tradition to the longer 
discourse through the occurrence of the word “ anxious.” 
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It is usually inferred that, though an equivalent of Matt. 
vi. 19-21=—Luke xii. 832-34 stood in Q, the passage has been 
transposed and partly rewritten, either by Matthew or by 
Luke. This, I suggest, is a misapprehension. It is far more 
likely that in the original poem there was a refrain. The 
poem began, as in Matthew’s version, “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth ... for where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 1 But Luke also 
faithfully reproduces Q when he makes the poem conclude 
“ Fear not, little flock . . . for where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also.” That is to say, in Q the end of the 
poem echoed in a slightly modified form the beginning. The 
compilers of our Gospels used Q in a Greek translation, which 
concealed from them the fact that they were dealing with a 
poem; hence a refrain seemed an unnecessary repetition, 
so Luke omitted it on its first occurrence, Matthew on its 
second. 

The refrain, it is hardly necessary to recall, is a charac- 
teristic feature of Hebrew prophecy and poetry. Thus in 
Isaiah we find occurring four times, at a regular interval, 
the sentence “ For all this His anger is not turned away, 
but his hand is stretched out still” (Isa. ix. 12, 17, 21; 
x. 4). A refrain is of frequent occurrence in the Psalms: 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me...” (Ps. xlii. 5, 11; xliii. 5; 
Ps. xlii. and xliii. were originally one psalm). 

A more complicated example—important as affording 
an analogy to the variation in the Matthean and Lucan 
versions of the saying about treasure in heaven regarded 
as two members of a refrain—is found in Ps. evii. Here we 
have, four times repeated (Ps. cvii. 6-8, 18-15, 19-21, 28-31), 
a rather lengthy refrain in which two verses are the same 
(or about the same), but what follows these identical verses 
is, in each case, quite different. The verse ‘‘ Then they 
cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered them 
out of their distress,” is followed by varying matter; then 
comes, “‘ Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men,” which 
again is followed by varying matter. 

There is another case, in the Sermon on the Mount, where 


1 Possibly this was followed in Q as in Matthew (vi. 24) by the saying 
(which Luke gives in another and less appropriate context, xvi. 18): 
“No man can serve two masters ; for either he will hate the one and love 
the other ; or else he will hold to one, and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon,” 
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the presence of a refrain helps us to recover a more original 
arrangement in the teaching of Christ. The refrain ** Thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee ’’ occurs 
three times (Matt. vi. 4, 6, 18), and it serves to point the 
characteristic emphasis in Christ’s teaching in regard to the 
three religious practices which were specially stressed in 
Jewish teaching, viz. almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. The 
section Matt. vi. 7-15 (since it has to do with prayer) has 
been brought by the editor from another source, or from 
another context in the same source. Without this interpola- 
tion, the three junctions are of approximately equal length, 
and each naturally leads up to the refrain. Here, again, 
critical analysis leaves us with an original unit (Matt. vi. 
2-6, 16-18) far too long to be learnt by heart unless it had 
been several times repeated by Christ himself to the disciples 
in identical form. 

Why is it, we may ask, that recent criticism has made 
so little use of the tool thus presented to it for the recovery 
actually of the ipsissima verba of Christ? The answer, I 
think, is that Dr Burney claimed for it too much. In effect, 
he argued as though any passages in the Gospels in which 
can be traced the parallelisms or rhythms of Hebrew poetry 
must be at once pronounced authentic. And he applied 
this even to discourses of the Fourth Gospel as translated by 
him (“ retranslated ” he called it) into Aramaic. 

He overlooked the fact that the New Testament era was 
an era of the revival of “ prophecy.” Everywhere in the 
Church there were men or women who burst out into utter- 
ances which they believed to be “ under the control” (to 
use a modern phrase) of the Spirit of Jesus. I have myself 
been present at a gathering of an obscure modern sect in 
which the phenomena of “speaking with tongues” and 
“prophecy ” occurred. I noted two factors about the 
utterances of the prophets. They were full of Biblical phrases 
and thoughts, and they were rhythmical in form. There is 
undoubtedly some psychological connection between rhythm 
and utterance when the speaker is, as we say, carried out 
of himself. The “ hwyl” of the Welsh orator is a case in 
point. It is not an accident that the prophets of the Old 
Testament, under an impulsion which they felt to be from 
outside and above themselves (“‘ Thus saith the Lord ” was 
by no means to them a mere figure of speech), expressed 
themselves in poetic form. It would be surprising if prophets 
in the New Testament era likewise had not given utterances 
in the forms and rhythms traditional to the race. 
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I have argued elsewhere on other grounds that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was a “‘ prophet.’”” That would account 
for the element of poetic rhythm which Dr Burney detects 
(and perhaps exaggerates) in the discourses of that Gospel. 
But we must be on our guard lest we mistake for authentic 
utterances of Christ certain sayings in the Synoptics which 
in origin were the deliverance of some prophet speaking 
“in the spirit of Jesus ’—deliverances believed by the 
prophet himself and accepted by the community as authentic 
messages from the Christ in Heaven. Some of these messages 
may well have been written down; and these could be 
gathered up, along with original poems of Jesus, in the 
Synoptics or even in Q. 

To discriminate between original sayings of Jesus and 
prophetic utterances of this kind, a test other than poetic 
form is required. Two such tests suggest themselves. First, 
does the discourse in the main reflect average religious con- 
ceptions of late Judaism or the early Christianity, or does it 
evince a spiritual insight or sensitiveness of ethical percep- 
tion decidedly above that average? Secondly, does the 
“word of the Lord” in question provide a clear-cut answer 
to problems which, though urgent in the Apostolic Age, are 
unlikely to have arisen during the earthly life of Jesus? 
Thus the discourse Matt. x. 5-16, continued (after an inter- 
polation from Mark) in Matt. x. 23, reads like the answer given 
by some prophet when it had been “‘ enquired of the Lord ” 
whether the original Twelve should take part in the Gentile 
mission. This discourse in Matthew may well be the ground 
of the conviction that Peter and others of the Twelve should 
confine their preaching to the circumcision accepted as valid 
in Gal. ii. 7-9. The view that the discourse in Matthew 
originated in some prophet by no means rules out the pos- 
sibility that it contains genuine logia of Jesus. The Old 
Testament prophets, and still more Apocalyptic writers, 
frequently reproduce (usually with interpretative variation 
and amplification) prophecies of older writers. 

The Little Apocalypse embodied in Mark xiii. is the most 
obvious instance of the attribution to Jesus of a discourse 
which, as a whole, represents the utterance of some prophet, 
embodying and amplifying genuine logia of Christ. The 
emphasis (xiii. 8) on the idea that the End is not immediate, 
and that wars, earthquakes and famines are merely the begin- 
ning of the birth-pangs of the New Age, suggests that it is a 
prophetic message dating from a time when the postponement 
of the Parousia had already become a matter of perplexity. 
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Another discourse which raises similar questions is 
Matt. xxiii. A few passages may be subtracted from this 
as due to Matthew’s tendency to agglomeration ; but the 
greater part of the chapter forms a single connected dis- 
course. We are therefore faced with a dilemma. A dis- 
course of this length could not possibly have been remem- 
bered, unless it had been several times repeated. On the 
other hand, the tone and manner of it is only appropriate 
if it represents a fiery denunciation of the Pharisees called 
forth by some definite occasion. There is much in this 
discourse which students of Rabbinical literature state to 
be unfair to the Pharisees as a whole. We ask, then, does 
this discourse also represent an impassioned denunciation 
(embodying no doubt a certain number of genuine sayings 
of Christ) by some Christian brought to trial before the 
Sanhedrin ? Christians in that position had been bidden, 
‘“‘ whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak 
ye; for it is not ye that speak but the Holy Spirit ” (Mark 
xiii. 11). It would not be unnatural for a Christian prophet, 
instead of defending himself, to follow the example of 
Stephen, and denounce the persecutors. Afterwards, in the 
belief that it was inspired by the Spirit of Jesus, the prophet 
might be asked to write it down ; and it would be preserved 
as “‘ a word of Jesus.” 

The critical application of the study of poetic forms and 
rhythm to the determination of the original teaching of 
Jesus will not always be as easy as in the instances dis- 
cussed above. Nevertheless, it will often lead to results 
which can reasonably be regarded as objective ; and, where 
this is the case, we may feel a greater confidence than most 
critics have hitherto dared to claim that ipsissima verba of 
Christ have been preserved. 


B. H. STREETER. 


THE QUEEN’s COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


PROFESSOR CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


I propose first to say something about the phrase 
“Religious Experience,” and to give an account of what 
has been and is understood by it. Then I shall indicate 
two contrasted but mutually complementary notes which 
seem to me to be always characteristic of the kind of 
Experience which we call “ Religious.” Thirdly, I shall 
point out certain differences which appear to exist within the 
general type of experience distinguished by these two notes, 
differences which more or less correspond with the division 
of the human race, from the point of view of Religion, into 
groups presenting an obvious unlikeness to one another in 
the details of the respective experiences which notwith- 
standing agree in exhibiting these characteristics. And 
lastly I shall offer some reflections on the possibility of a 
religious unity which shall transcend these divisions, not 
merely by presenting them as, in their origin, variants of a 
common type, but by making them contributory to the 
common life of a real and conscious fellowship. 

First then with regard to the phrase “ Religious Ex- 
perience.”’ If we consult the great Oxford English Dictionary 
we shall find that, under the word “ Experience,” it is, in 
the sense now commonly given to it, not recognised at all. 
We have indeed a heading assigned to the religious use of 
the word “‘ Experience”; but it is explained that in that 
use it signifies “‘ A state of mind or feeling forming part of 
the inner religious life; the mental history of a person 
with regard to religious emotion.’’ The date of publication 
of this part of the Dictionary is 1897; and this is to be 
observed, because it confirms me in the belief that, as at 
present employed, the expression owes its currency very 
17 
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largely to the title of the celebrated work of William 
James on The Varieties of Religious Experience, which 
was not published until five years later, in 1902. This 
book did much to familiarise us in this country with the 
notion of studying the records of men’s religious feelings and 
actions, not in order to approve or to condemn, not in order 
to encourage or to discourage, but solely in order to know 
the facts, and, if possible, to discover the conditions under 
which those feelings are aroused and those actions done, and 
so to arrive at the causes in our nature and in our environ- 
ment to which they may be referred; or, in other words, 
of studying these things with a scientific, not with an 
apologetic or polemical purpose. 

At an earlier date the expression ‘‘ Religious Experience ” 
would have suggested—and perhaps to some still suggests— 
principally feelings and emotions such as some Christian 
communities have deliberately taught their members to 
watch for in themselves and to describe for the encourage- 
ment of their brethren. And it must be admitted that even 
James’s book, though he used the phrase in a wider sense 
and set the example of doing so, gave a disproportionately 
large space to such feelings and emotions. This was not 
altogether to be wondered at, since it is precisely men and 
women belonging to such Christian communities as those of 
which I have just spoken that are, naturally enough, most 
ready to give an account of their religious feelings ; while 
those bred up in other traditions often prefer to lay 
them up within their own bosoms, and shrink from the 
irreverence, as it might seem to them, of baring them to the 
gaze of an investigator who should put questions to them in 
the interest of the scientific study of religious phenomena, 
But it is to be borne in mind that those who set most store 
by such feelings, and are least reticent in describing them, 
value them highly because they are convinced that they bear 
witness to the contact of their souls with a real independent 
Object, no less an object indeed than God Himself. And 
in general the word Experience has been used rather to 
suggest such contact with a real and independent object than 
preoccupation with one’s inner states, regarded and valued 
as such. In philosophical literature the “ derivation of 
knowledge from Experience ’’ has commonly been under- 
stood to mean its derivation from the perception of external 
objects by the senses ; and there is more than an accidental 
coincidence in the prevalence of an empirical theory of 
knowledge finding in sensation the only satisfactory assurance 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 19 
of contact with reality contemporaneously with religious 
movements stressing the importance of “ feelings”’ as the 
test of spiritual contact with the object of religious faith. 
Now it is well known that, when philosophers or psycholo- 
gists come to reflect upon our perception of the external 
world, they find difficulties in determining to what extent 
the form under which objects are perceived by our senses is 
independent of the processes by means of which they are 
perceived. But we do not ordinarily doubt that the objects 
which we suppose ourselves to perceive are themselves real, 
independently of the processes which take place in us when 
we perceive them. To deny this would generally be taken 
at first sight to be equivalent to denying that they are real 
at all, and consequently to asserting that we have to do not 
with the genuine perception or experience of an object, but 
with an hallucination or illusion. And so I think that those 
who speak of Religious Experience intend to imply that we 
are not in Religion (as some think we are) the victims of an 
illusion or hallucination; but rather that we are aware of 
an independent Reality which is made known to us in and 
through the actions of worship, prayer, meditation, and so 
forth, and the emotions associated therewith, no less truly 
than the material things around us become known to us 
through our sensations and through the organic motions 
which those sensations initiate. When, as often in modern 
theology, it is suggested that Religious Experience, rather 
than some authoritative sacred book or tradition, should be 
taken as the starting point of reflection on divine things, it is, 
I think, meant that we should begin by discovering, from 
introspection and from the accounts of others who have 
looked into their own minds, the actual characteristics of the 
state of mind or consciousness which we call religious, or 
which attends the behaviour which we should designate as 
such. It is not necessary to assume that this is a state of 
mind or consciousness which can be understood or described 
as, so to say, something merely internal or subjective, giving 
us no information about what lies beyond the individual 
mind which we are considering. We must remind ourselves 
that it is the very nature of a mind to be aware of an object ; 
of something, that is, distinct from and independent of the 
mental act whereby or wherein we are aware of it. And so 
whenever we think that there is in existence no such indepen- 
dent object as that of which someone professes to be aware, 
we say that such an one is out of his mind. 
Now there is a certain kind of Experience which we may 
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call the Experience of Beauty or, if we prefer, Asthetic 
Experience, from the comparison and contrast of which with 
Religious Experience we may, I think, learn something to 
our purpose; and it is all the more worth while for us to 
turn our attention this way, because not a few people 
nowadays are inclined to think that Art, which is the 
cultivation of this Experience of Beauty, and which already 
takes for some the place in life formerly occupied by Religion, 
may end by replacing Religion altogether. 

Now it certainly seems to be the case that, although the 
poet or artist commonly regards himself as discovering 
Beauty in the world rather than as putting Beauty into the 
world, yet there does not appear to arise in the case of the 
perception of Beauty that insistent question about the 
reality of its object which so often vexes the religious man 
with respect to the existence of the God with whom he is 
accustomed to consider himself as being in communion ; a 
question, moreover, the difficulty of answering which to their 
satisfaction often prevents men from surrendering themselves 
to Religion at all. The moonlight on the sea, the lily of the 
field, the music of Bach, the poetry of Milton, the pictures of 
Titian—the beauty which we enjoy in seeing, hearing, 
reading these is quite indisputably and indubitably there, 
whatever we may hold, as philosophers, about the part 
played by our own minds in its creation ; and again whether, 
in the case of works of art, what we call the subjects, which 
give their descriptive names to the pieces we admire, have 
any other kind of truth than that which is one with their 
beauty—the kind of which Keats said, “‘ Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty; that is all Ye know on earth, and all ye 
need to know.”’ We need not, it may be said, believe in the 
historical truth of the Gospels or of the Book of Genesis or 
of the Greek mythology in order to appreciate the beauty of 
the Passion Music or of the Paradise Lost or of the Bacchus 
and Ariadne in the National Gallery. No doubt this is, 
roughly speaking, true; though I doubt whether we should 
find our satisfaction in the beauty either of Nature or of 
Art quite unimpaired if we were to keep steadily before our 
minds, while contemplating it, the thought that the beauty 
which we are enjoying is not really, as Croce for example 
holds, in the things we call beautiful; or perhaps even if, 
in the case of music or pictures or poems, we were to dwell 
upon the thought that what they professed to represent was 
entirely fictitious. 

However this may be, it is, I think, certainly true that 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 21 
while Acsthetic Experience is, like all Experience, experience 
of an object which we distinguish from the act in which we 
experience it, we seem, so far as we are artists or men of taste, 
to have little or no interest in the question what this object 
may be outside of or apart from the experience itself, or to 
care what relation it may bear to other objects which we 
may have before us on other occasions. Such questions may 
interest us as philosophers, perhaps as men of science, but 
not as artists or men of taste. But when we turn from 
Aisthetic to Religious Experience, we shall find the case to 
be quite otherwise. Here we always, however vaguely and 
indefinitely, conceive ourselves to be concerned with the very 
heart and inmost reality of things, and can never be indifferent 
to the question what relation our Religious Experience and 
its Object may bear to other forms of Experience which we 
enjoy and to the respective objects of those forms of 
Experience. This is the outstanding difference between 
Esthetic and Religious Experience. If we attempt to 
assimilate Religious to Austhetic Experience in this respect, 
we shall be depriving Religious Experience of one of its most 
essential characteristics.! 

I have now mentioned one of the two notes which I 
promised to point out as characteristic of every Experience 
which we should call “religious”: that it is concerned 
with the very heart and inmost reality of things. This note 
I will take leave to describe as ultimacy. But there is another 
note of such Experience, not less characteristic, which I may 
call intimacy ; and while I do not believe that any definition 
of Religion can be given, such as would explain to anyone 
who had not, in some degree, however rudimentary, an 
experience of his own to which we could refer as an instance 
of it, yet I think that, when we reflect upon those experiences 
to which we should give the name “ religious,” we shall 
always find that they exhibit in combination these two 
characteristics of ultimacy and intimacy ; and, were we to 
find any experience, claiming to be religious, which was 
wholly lacking in either of these, we should at once call in 
question its right to the designation. 

To take wltimacy first. It might seem at first sight very 
far from true to fact to assert that religious reverence is only 
paid to what is ultimate or even to what is regarded, although 


1 The six preceding paragraphs are borrowed from a lecture on 
“ Theology as the Science of Religious Experience,” which was printed in 
A Century of Anglican Theology and other Lectures, by the present writer, 
published by Mr. Basil Blackwell in 1923, 
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mistakenly regarded, as such. What of the beasts and birds 
and creeping things, the trees and stones and fountains, the 
images and pictures and material symbols of one kind or 
another, that have been and are worshipped by thousands 
of our fellow men with divine honours? Is not any poly. 
theism indeed a standing example to the contrary of what 
I have affirmed ? I must ask to be allowed to be dogmatic 
here ; for I have no time, even if I had the competence, to 
enter upon such an examination of religious experience 
among primitive peoples or under systems of religion whose 
exponents do not join with us as Jews and Christians! in the 
confession of the divine Unity as should establish my 
contention on an inductive basis. But I am convinced that, 
from the point of view of the worshipper—not, of course, 
from that either of an unbeliever in any religion or of one 
who having, it may be, attained to a higher conception of the 
Godhead, does not worship what he takes to be an idol or 
false god, but from the point of view of the worshipper— 
worship is always offered to what is believed or, at least, 
felt to be instinct with a sacred power—mana, numen, name 
it how you will—which contains what a great preacher, 
commenting on the story of Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel, 
has called “‘ the nameless secret of existence ’’—the mystery 
at the heart of life and of the world. When Browning's 
Caliban comes to divine a ‘‘ Quiet above Setebos,”’ which 
might “ catch and conquer ”’ his dam’s god, Setebos is no 
longer Caliban’s god as he was his dam’s. Although “ the 
Quiet”’ may (like the “high gods” of some primitive peoples) 
be so little inclined to interference with us that he needs no 
propitiation, while Setebos is potent for mischief and must 
be rendered as harmless as possible by prudent flattery or 
gifts—yet it is the Quiet, as the Highest beyond whom is no 
other, that is truly God. At the other extreme of intellectual 
development, when philosophers like the late Mr Bradley 
would have us, on the ground that no relation can be ulti- 
mately real, distinguish any God who stands to us in the 
relation of a worshipped object as appearance from the 
ultimate reality of the Absolute—or, like the late Dr Rashdall, 
on grounds both logical and ethical, would describe God as 
jinite—they expose their theology to the criticism that the 
religious consciousness can never be satisfied with an object 
which is not merely, as conceived, less than ultimate (for our 
conceptions of the Highest must doubtless always fall short 


1 This paper was originally read as an address to the Society of Jews 
and Christians. 
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of what he is) but is conceived as less than ultimate. It must 
find itself in and through what it worships in touch with 
nothing less than what is or at least contains the innermost 
secret of ourselves and our environment, totum quod sumus et 
in quo sumus, all that we are and wherein we are, as Tertullian 
in a certain place expresses it. 

Moreover, just because the religious consciousness must 
find itself in touch with this and that it zs the secret of 
ourselves as well as of our environment, there must be in 
religious experience intimacy as well as ultimacy. It must be 
an experience of what is ultimate, not as something remote, 
inferred, indifferent to ourselves, but as something “ dis- 
turbing ” us, not indeed always, as in Wordsworth’s poem, 
with “the joy of elevated thoughts ”—at certain levels it 
disturbs us with thoughts far from joyful and which seem 
to us far from elevated—but always disturbing us, haunting 
us, as Job was haunted, on the right hand and on the left, or, 
as the Psalmist knew, ‘“‘ about our path and about our bed 
and spying out all our ways”: nay more within us, and, in 
the phrase of Tennyson, “ closer than breathing and nearer 
than hands or feet.” 

Let me now illustrate the statement that I have ventured 
to make about the necessity to a truly religious experience of 
these two characteristics, ultimacy and intimacy, combined or 
rather fused together, by reference to some cases with which it 
might seem difficult to reconcile it. 

It was formerly everywhere very common, and, if it is 
among ourselves now less so than it was, it is still quite 
common for men to practise regularly and without question 
the external observances of some religion, while all the while 
their life at its centre is purely selfish or worldly or even 
perhaps mastered by some nobler passion or higher interest, 
intellectual it may be or esthetic, to which their “ religious ”’ 
observances, so to call them, are quite unrelated. So far as 
this is so, I should not call their experience of the rites or 
ceremonies at which they assist a “ religious experience ”’ at 
all: since it lacks at least the note of wltimacy, no less than 
would, say, their like experience of the proceedings at some 
royal court or public assembly which they might be in the 
habit of attending ; and it would probably lack the note of 
intimacy too, though this need not be altogether absent, as 
it very possibly might be the case that they savoured with 
enjoyment the familiar atmosphere and associations of the 
service, as a man may those of a function at his old school 
or college without finding in those institutions the key to 
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the ultimate significance of his life and of the world in which 
he lives. Yet in others, to whom, in their simplicity, it has 
no more occurred than to such persons as those whom I have 
been attempting to describe, to question the value or even to 
reflect upon the relative claims, as compared with other 
duties, of their ‘‘ religious ’’ habits, these may in very truth 
become the vehicle of a genuinely religious experience, in 
which the presence of God, “ the heart and rule of life,” is 
brought “ very nigh unto them,” to be the refreshment of 
their souls and the inspiration of their conduct. 

I will now apply my account of the essentials of religious 
experience to a case very remote from that which I have just 
been considering—the case of the philosopher Spinoza, 
Here there can be no doubt of the ultimacy of that amor 
intellectualis Dei which he commends as the highest activity 
of the human mind. But does not the absence from it (an 
absence which specially attracted Goethe as a sign of its 
sublime disinterestedness) of any desire that God should 
love one in return, deprive it of the note of intimacy, and 
therewith of a genuinely religious character ? We know how 
long Spinoza passed among religious men, and even among 
religious thinkers, not for a God-intoxicated man, as he has 
been called, but as the prince of atheists. I think it, however, 
impossible to deny that the language of Spinoza is expressive 
of an emotion inexplicable except by his possession of a truly 
religious experience ; but I venture myself to doubt how far 
this can be strictly said to be warranted by his philosophy, 
and whether it was not due to the persistence in his lofty and 
unselfish spirit of a piety inherited from his ancestry as a son 
of that people which has been, in the words of Athanasius, 
the school of the knowledge of God to all nations, and 
trained in the faith of a God who was not only the Beloved 
but the Lover of human souls. 

There is an interesting parallel to the case of Spinoza in 
classical antiquity. Aristotle could write of the life of God 
with a rhythmical solemnity which is, as a tutor of mine 
said to me in my undergraduate days, “like a hymn”’; yet 
the life of God is conceived by this philosopher as wholly 
self-contained, an eternal knowing of his own knowing, far 
removed from any possibility of communion with it on our 
part, although the whole world is stirred to motion by its 
yearning after the supreme beauty, as of a lover for a beloved 
by whom his love could never be reciprocated. Here, too, 1s 
a sentiment which it is difficult not to regard as inspired by 4 
religious experience. Perhaps here, too, the key to the 
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enigma is to be found, not indeed in Aristotle’s inheritance 
of a kind of piety which the Greek had eventually to learn 
from the Jew, but in the effect upon him of the teaching of 
his master Plato, who, in the communion of the lover of 
wisdom with the eternal world of Ideas, had found a promise 
of immortality similar to that which a like experience of 
communion with the God of their fathers suggested to 
devout Israelites in the period which followed the Exile. 

But, interesting as is the close analogy to be remarked 
in the development of a doctrine of immortality in Israel and 
among the Greeks, more important for our immediate purpose 
is the contrast between the general character of Jewish 
religious experience and that of Greek. It is indeed well 
illustrated in regard to this very matter of immortality by 
the difference between the prophet’s communion with the 
Eternal God who speaks to him and whom he answers—a 
communion by way of dialogue—and the philosopher’s 
communion with the Eternal Forms or Ideas which he 
discovers in discussion with his fellows to be the necessary 
presuppositions of his reasoning—a communion, as we might 
call it, by way of dialectic. But Greece is not one of the 
classic lands of religion, although it may be said to be that 
of theology. The great historic faiths of the world have come 
either from what we in the West call the Near East or from 
what we call the Far East; and they fall into two groups. 
Of these, one, the Near Eastern group, including Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Islam, exemplifies the type 
wherein the religious man is confronted by Another, higher 
than he and the Highest, whose word comes to him, directly 
or through some prophet, commanding, threatening, com- 
forting, judging, blessing. In the other, the Far Eastern 
group, to which Hinduism and Buddhism belong, the 
religious man, turning inwards, finds the ultimate secret of 
existence in his innermost Self, which he discovers to be 
identical with the One Self of all, and achieves salvation not 
by the grace of Another but by his own efforts, stimulated 
though these may be by the example of some saint or teacher 
who has trodden the way of deliverance before him. 

The former type is, of course, that with which Jews and 
Christians are most familiar. It is that type which is 
inevitably described in language borrowed from social inter- 
course and which invites from philosophers the kind of 
criticism which, as I mentioned in another connection, the 
late Mr Bradley passed upon it, as involved in the same 
doom with all other relationships, of being rated as appear- 
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ance and not as ultimate reality. But, short of such criticism 
as this, it may be, and often is, misrepresented as mere 
anthropomorphism. In reply to this it is necessary to call 
attention to two points. The first is that, if we consider it 
in its most highly developed form, we find it essentially 
differentiated from experience of other finite persons by our 
consciousness of not being, even in the depths of our being, 
divided from its Object. For, however much the thought of 
God’s knowledge of our most secret thoughts and intents may 
cause us terror or shame, that knowledge is never resented, 
as a finite person’s would be, on the ground of being an un- 
warrantable intrusion upon the privacy which we claim as an 
inalienable right against every fellow-being, even when 
delighting out of love and confidence to unveil ourselves to 
them. The second point is that religious experience can be 
discriminated from social. I will quote an attempt which I 
have elsewhere made to discriminate them, and should like 
to acknowledge now as I did the help towards such dis- 
crimination which I have found in Professor Alexander’s 
Gifford Lectures on “‘ Time, Space and Deity.” 


** The perception of the external world, itself mediated 
through sensations from which, nevertheless, taken apart 
from such perception merely as feelings of the per- 
ceiving individual, I believe it to be impossible to 
derive our knowledge of external objects extended in 
space—this perception in its turn mediates to each of 
us the knowledge of other persons, though, here again, 
that knowledge cannot, I hold, be derived from the 
perception apart from a spiritual rapport, as we may 
call it, for which the perception by itself does not 
account. But it is not the perception of external 
objects as such, but only the perception of certain 
objects—human bodies and their movements, sounds 
recognised as proceeding from human bodies, papers or 
the like inscribed with marks attributed to human 
agency and interpreted as signs of human feelings, 
apprehensions, purposes or thoughts—it is only the 
perception of such objects that mediates to us the 
knowledge of other persons. We may... be mis- 
taken in the first instance as to whether a particular 
object before us is of this kind, the criterion being what 
Professor Alexander calls ‘an overt external action’ 
(itself of course an object of perception) by which ‘ our 
fellows respond to our social approaches.’ The dis- 
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crimination of perceptions in connexion with which 
such a response is to be expected is . . . only gradually 
effected in the course of the development, whether of the 
race or of the individual. On the other hand, a perceived 
object may mediate a consciousness of the ‘ numinous ’ 
(to use Otto’s word), and here the test of what may be 
called a social response is, usually at any rate, not to be 
had. Moreover, though not all objects of perception do, 
nor do any always, mediate this consciousness, any 
objects may do so; since that of which we are aware in 
our religious experience is immanent in all reality’ (Our 
Knowledge of One Another, pp. 15, 16). 


For I believe that Religious Experience will always be 
found to be, when reflected upon, experience of an Object 
not only, to use terms familiar to modern theologians, 
transcendent, but also immanent. This immanence is of 
course more obviously emphasised in religious experience 
of what I have called the Far Eastern type, although I do not 
intend to suggest either that it is limited to the Far East, or 
that it is the only type to be found there. In the same way 
it is transcendence that receives the more obvious emphasis 
in the representation of God as revealing himself as it were 
from without, which is characteristic of Judaism and of 
Christianity and also of Islam. Yet to treat these last-named 
religions as religions of mere transcendence would be gravely 
to misinterpret them, as is proved by the frequent emergence 
of mysticism among their adherents. On the other hand, we 
find in the religions of the Far East such developments as 
the Indian Bhakti and the so-called Amida Buddhism, both 
of them marked by passionate devotion to a personal God, 
which bear witness to the presence in the religious experience 
which those religions have moulded of the complementary 
and elsewhere dominant factor. 

There is frequently found, among persons who have been 
brought up among the traditions of the religion of revelation 
and have revolted from them, a disposition to treat the 
conception of a God our relation to whom can be described 
in terms of personal intercourse as necessarily entangled in 
the crudities of popular imagination and as impossible of 
entertainment by those who have fully appropriated the 
ways of thinking congruous with modern civilisation. Such 
critics of Judaism and Christianity are apt to display a 
hankering after a religion of pure immanence as more 
philosophically satisfactory than any which admit a trans- 
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cendent God. But in point of fact the exclusive prevalence 
or dominance of immanentist notions of Deity has historically 
gone along with a deficient development of the sentiment of 
individual personality, a sentiment which has been on the 
other hand fostered by religion of the type which is generally 
described as belief in a personal God. Where this sentiment 
is fully developed, it is recognised that in Personality, as we 
know it in ourselves, we have our standard of concrete 
reality ; and there it is also recognised that Religion cannot 
be satisfied to ascribe to its Object a reality lacking that 
concreteness of which we thus find the standard instance in 
our own personality. 

I promised at the beginning of this article that I would 
offer some observations on a possible unity of religious 
experience to which the two types thereof which we have 
noted shall be recognised as contributory and their contribu- 
tions as necessary to the full realisation of the religious 
capacity of mankind as a whole. There have been, as I have 
already hinted, anticipations of such a consummation in the 
appearance in various religions of modes of religious thought 
and life which seem to belong to a type other than that 
which is dominant in the religion wherein they thus appear. 
In Christianity, to instance in my own faith, it was found 
possible as early as the days of the apostle Paul to experience 
the immanent presence of One who had lived and taught as 
one of the succession of the Prophets of Israel as “‘ Christ in 
us, the Hope of glory,” thus reconciling ‘‘ transcendence” 
and “‘immanence,” the “‘ prophetic ”’ and the “‘ mystic” com- 
munication of the divine Word to the human soul. Different 
individuals and groups would always, as is indeed even now 
the case among men and women professing the same faith 
and practising the same rites of worship, envisage differently 
and approach in different ways the Object of their devotion, 
yet, in accordance with the sublime creed which Israel has 
given to the world, confessing the Unity of that Object and 
finding therein the sole abiding guarantee of the unity of 
mankind. 

I will devote a few concluding remarks to one important 
and controverted subject respecting the nature of Religious 
Experience. I refer to the question sometimes asked whether 
Religion is to be regarded as a phenomenon of the individual 
or of the social consciousness. A considerable school of 
investigators, of whom the late Emile Durkheim was the 
leader, have urged that it is purely a phenomenon of the 
social consciousness; and that it is only by mistaking for 
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objective realities what are in fact creatures of an imagination 
possessed by emotions which have been generated in and by 
association with social groups that men have been led to 
speak as though God were a being with whom in our capacity 
as individual minds we can have anything to do. In direct 
antithesis to such views, a distinguished living writer on 
philosophy, Professor Whitehead, has said in an often-quoted 
phrase that “ Religion is what a man does with his solitari- 
ness. 

Now it is certainly established beyond all doubt by the 
evidence of history that Religion has been to a very great 
extent a function of the social life of man, and that it is only 
at a considerably advanced stage of development that we 
find at all commonly entertained the idea of a religious 
experience of the individual apart from the group with the 
life of which his is most intimately bound up. Indeed the 
sense of individual personality and of a corresponding 
individual responsibility and right in religion as against the 
community is admittedly a late growth in the psychological 
evolution of our race. Yet, on the other hand, the individual 
consciousness of man has always been the vehicle and the 
sole vehicle of the social; and research into the origins of 
religion does not suggest that even in the religious life 
of quite primitive communities the initiative of gifted 
individuals can be wholly dispensed with. It is true that 
only gradually has the group, by participating in whose life 
men have felt themselves to be in touch with the ultimate 
meaning of existence, been so expanded as to transcend 
the limits of any particular tribe, nation or fellowship, so 
that in the end the individual finds himself face to face with 
God, not as the actual member of a community to which 
some men have no claim to belong, but as at least the 
potential member of one co-extensive with the moral and 
rational nature of man, in virtue whereof he is man and 
capable of religion. What is of special interest to us here 
is the following fact. The double character of all reality as 
at once one and many is necessarily reflected in all religious 
experience, since this is essentially experience of ultimate 
Reality. Now it has happened that the innate sense of its 
oneness which finds a voice even among the most primitive of 
our race in the cry to heaven of men in need and alone—a 
sense which is not wholly lost even in polytheism, where the 
manifold interests of men are reflected in a multitude of 
deities concerned therewith, yet these are all ordered in some 
one hierarchy, and probably under some one king or father of 
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all the rest—this innate sense of its oneness is yet for the 
most part thrust into the background by the supposed need 
of propitiating the multitude of powerful beings who are all 
about us, while the “‘ One above ”’ is envisaged as a kindly 
or at least harmless being, withdrawn from active interference 
with our affairs, who can without great risk be ignored, 
Where this has happened, the communal religion comes to 
be preoccupied with the worship of the many, and it is left 
for a rare seer or thinker to reflect upon the “‘ One above,” 
It has been the inestimable service rendered by the people of 
Israel to humanity that in their religion the worship of the 
** One above ”’ was pressed on the loyalty of the individual, 
to the exclusion of any other, by the law and custom of the 
community, with whose special deity this ultimate One had 
been identified. We may express it thus, not improperly, 
from the standpoint of historical science ; but we speak more 
in accordance with the deepest truth, as well as with religious 
tradition, when we state the same fact by saying that God 
revealed to a chosen people the truth that he is One. 


C. C. J. WEBB. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF 
SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. 
(1889—1929.) 


MURIEL KENT. 


Ir has been said that the greatest difference between Eastern 
and Western mysticism lies in the fact that when the two 
types are put side by side, that of the East appears com- 
paratively non-ethical—the attainment of contemplative 
calm rather than the pursuit of an ideal of love and service. 
Or, as Dean Inge has defined the contrasting principles and 
aims of Buddhism and Christianity : 


‘“* Therefore, says the Indian sage, crave for nothing, 
grasp at nothing. Blessed is he that thirsteth for 
nothing, for he shall be at peace. . . . Christ says, 
You are right to thirst . . . thirst is a blessed thing ; 

. it is man’s most divine endowment. The thirst, 
as well as the living water, is the gift of God.” 4 


But one Indian mystic at least, the Christian Sadhu, 
united in himself the detachment of an Oriental with that 
practical activity in the cause of his Master which has more 
often belonged to the Western saint. In this rare kind of 
dualism lay the secret of his appeal to the European and 
American peoples equally with his own race. 

Twelve years have passed since Canon Streeter and Mr 
Appasamy published their widely read book, The Sadhu. 
The first account of his early life and conversion had been 
printed in Urdu, and led to a repeated demand for an 
English version. This was quickly supplied in a little book 
by his friend, Mr Zahir of Agra, and a fuller biography was 
written later by Mrs Parker and published by the Christian 


1 Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion: Longmans, 1924. 
31 
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Literature Society of India. The Sadhu’s own view was that 
“it is not good that a man’s biography should be written in 
his lifetime”; and he complained to Baron von Hiigel; 
** People write about me, but they don’t point out my defects, 
so that I may remedy them.” It was only by undertaking 
that their projected book should be, not biographical, but 
“an attempt to interpret his message to the West ”’ that 
Canon Streeter and Mr Appasamy won his consent to help 
them with material during his first visit to England in 1920, 
The advantage of his co-operation, and of personal inter. 
course with him at that time, added to a natural affini 
with their subject, make the authors’ study of the Sadhu! 
both vivid and authentic, showing the man himself, as well 
as reproducing the gist of his teaching. 

Not long ago a memoir of Sadhu Sundar Singh appeared 
in The Times, signifying that his death was at last “ officially 
presumed ”; though his friends and disciples must have 
ceased much earlier to look for his return from that journey 
into Tibet on which he started in 1929. In the course of five 
years (1918-1922) his preaching tours had taken him to four 
continents, and he had been “ saluted—and that not un- 
deservedly—as an Apostle and a Saint” still more widely 
wherever his strange story was made known. Because the 
Sadhu’s most insistent message to the modern world lay in 
his personality and way of life, more than in its intellectual 
content or extraordinary eloquence, some reference must be 
made here to the events which shaped his religious genius, 
and the experiences which inspired his doctrine. 

Sundar was born in 1889, the youngest son of Sirdar Sher 
Singh, a leading and wealthy landowner of Rampur, in the 
Patiala State. Though of Sikh race and caste, his parents 
were equally imbued with the thought and practices of the 
Hindu faith. His mother was a woman of strong and devout 
character, who fostered his inclination to share in the temple 
rites, bringing him under the influence of the gurus, and 
setting before him the life of a wandering holy man as his 
highest aim when he should reach manhood. Her death, 
when Sundar was fourteen, only increased his longing to find 
that way of peace to which she had tried to direct him. 
From his childhood he had known by heart most of the 
Bhagavad Gita, and at the age of sixteen he was familiar 
with the Granth of the Sikhs, the Quran in the Urdu version, 
and many of the Upanishads. On reaching school age he 


1 The quotations in this article are taken from their volume unless 
otherwise acknowledged. 
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became a pupil at the Presbyterian Mission school in his own 
village, and was first introduced to the Bible as part of the 
daily curriculum. But its teaching “ repelled him as being 
utterly subversive of the religion of his fathers and offensive 
to the proud traditions of his Sikh blood.” According to his 
own account, he incited others to oppose and persecute the 
teachers of this “ false religion’; and on one occasion he 
cut up the Bible and other Christian books, poured oil upon 
them, and burned them in his father’s presence as a sign of 
his detestation—which was yet strangely mingled with a 
sense of “* the wonderful power and attraction of the Word of 
God.”’ 

This act was closely followed by a crisis of his spiritual 
unrest and by a vision which must be described in his own 
words, with all their directness and conviction. The story 
cannot fail to remind us of the events on the Damascus road, 
but the Sadhu himself believed that he did not at the time 
know the account of St Paul’s conversion—although he was 
always ready to admit and emphasise that his knowledge of 
Christ, gained from the Bible, prepared his mind for that 
personal revelation which transformed his life and brought 
to him a foretaste of heaven. 

The account is quoted from an address which he gave at 
Kandy (1918), and the day referred to was December 18, 
1904 : 

“‘ Three days after I had burnt the Bible, I woke up 
about three o’clock in the morning, had my usual bath, 
and prayed, ‘ O God, if there is a God, wilt thou show 
me the right way, or I will kill myself.’ My intention 
was that, if I got no satisfaction, I would place my head 
upon the railway line when the five o’clock train passed 
by and kill myself. . . . I was praying and praying but 
got no answer; and I prayed for half-an-hour longer, 
hoping to get peace. At 4.30 a.m. I saw something of 
which I had no idea previously. In the room where I 
was praying I saw a great light. I thought the place 
was on fire. I looked round, but could find nothing. 
Then the thought came to me that this might be an 
answer that God had sent me. Then as I prayed and 
looked into the light, I saw the form of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It had such an appearance of glory and love. 
If it had been some Hindu incarnation I would have 
prostrated myself before it. But it was the Lord Jesus 
Christ whom I had been insulting a few days before. . . . 
I heard a voice saying in Hindustani, ‘ How long will 

VoL. XXXII. No. 1. 2 
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you persecute me? I have come to save you; you wer 
praying to know the right way, why do you not take 
it?’ The thought then came to me, ‘ Jesus Christ js 
not dead but living and it must be He Himself.’ §o] 
fell at His feet and got this wonderful Peace which | 
could not get anywhere else. . . . When I got up the 
vision had all disappeared; but although the vision 
disappeared the Peace and Joy have remained with me 
ever since.” 


Sundar went immediately to his father and told him 
that he had already pledged himself to the service of Christ, 
At first his announcement was taken for a passing folly; 
but when all arguments and efforts failed against his new 
faith and purpose, he bore, during nine months, the continual 
reproaches and persecution of his family and _ friends, 
Finally he was disowned and driven from his home into the 
jungle, taking with him food in which poison had _ bee 
secretly mixed ; for it was held better that he should die 
than live as an apostate to bring shame and dishonour to 
his kin. 

After a night of exposure and cold—yet remembered 
afterwards as “his first night in heaven ’’—he made his 
way to a neighbouring village, containing a small group of 
Christians who welcomed him and tended him in an acute 
illness, caused by the poisoned food, till he was strong enough 
to be sent to the chief mission station of the district: His 
presence there, however, was discovered by his relations, and 
it was decided that he should be removed from the constant 
threat of their active opposition to the remote station of 
Spatu, where he could receive instruction without hindrance. 
But Sundar was so eager for baptism, as the occasion for 
making his confession of faith and self-dedication “to the 
service of his Master and of his countrymen,” that before 
long he set out for Simla, where he was baptised on his 
birthday, September 3, 1905.1 Thenceforth it might be said 
of him, as of Charles de Foucauld, ‘“‘ He did not believe—he 
saw.” 

After returning to Spatu for a month’s retreat, Sundar 
started on his first tour in the villages of his own province, 
the Punjab, and extended his journey into Kashmir, Balu- 
chistan and Afghanistan. His early desire to become 4 
sadhu had never left him, but, as Canon Streeter remarks, 
‘** Sundar was putting into practice a striking and creative 


1 A Lover of the Cross: Alfred Zahir, Allahabad, 1917. 
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idea,” when he determined to adopt the saffron robe which is 
the outward sign, and the sole possession, of a Hindu “ holy 
man.” This course had the advantage of offering Christianity 
“in a specially and characteristically Hindu form ” ; but the 
traditional reverence given to a sadhu was frequently 
exchanged for anger and violence when it was discovered 
that Sundar proclaimed a new religion. And those Hindu 
hearers who were inclined to listen to his teaching were 
amazed that a Christian should lead a life of rigorous 
simplicity and self-denial. At the end of this tour Sundar 
spent a short time in the village of Kotgarh, high up in the 
Himalayas, which, from that time, became the usual starting 
point of his long journeys, and the place to which he returned 
afterwards. 

It was at Kotgarh, in 1906, that Sundar first met Mr 
§. E. Stokes, an American who had lately renounced his 
wealth in order “to found a brotherhood for missionary 
work in India on the model of the early Franciscans,”’ For a 
time they worked together in the mountain villages, or in 
the Leper Asylum at Sabathu, or in a plague camp near 
Lahore; and Mr Stokes has borne witness to the extra- 
ordinary effect of Sundar’s labours; adding: “ Although 
he is scarcely more than a boy he has suffered hunger, cold, 
sickness and even imprisonment for his Master.” Sundar 
was strongly attracted by the character and example of St 
Francis of Assisi, but he was too deeply conscious of the 
individual call which he had received to mould himself on 
another pattern, however noble. Acting on his invariable 
principle of ‘‘ being himself,” and of depending only on the 
direct guidance of the Spirit of God, he declined at that time 
to become a full member of the Franciscan brotherhood ; and 
he steadily refused the later suggestions of those who urged 
him to found an Order of Christian sadhus to share and 
extend his work. 

Notwithstanding his capacity for fellowship with other 
men and with different races, Sundar remained equally 
detached from religious organisations and ecclesiastical 
divisions. His mission took him in after years to the 
crowded cities of the East and of the West, but even there 
he was no less a lonely traveller than St Paul; and one 
whose natural longing was for the solitary mountain top or 
hermit’s cave. Yet he never became an ascetic in the Hindu 
sense of the word, and it was emphatically true of the Sadhu 
that he had committed himself “‘ not to a living death, but a 
dying life.” His own statement is quoted thus : 
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“IT do not call myself a Sannyasi, for a Sannyagj 
means one who renounces. He renounces the world 
because he thinks everything in it is evil, but I think 
that all is good. The world is all the property of my 
Father, and is therefore my property. If I renounce the 
world I renounce some of the gifts which my Heavenly 
Father gives me out of His Love.” 


With regard to suffering, too, he held that it should not 
be sought as a means of self-purification, but met and 
welcomed when it could be the occasion of an act of witness— 
‘“‘in the service, in the steps, in the companionship of the 
Beloved.” 

From 1908 onwards the Sadhu made Tibet his chosen 
field of work, partly because the Christian faith had scarcely 
been proclaimed beyond its borders, and also because he 
considered the conversion of that closed land as a duty laid 
especially on the Indian Church. The great hardships of 
the venture—“ cold and snow, the certainty of persecution, 
and the possibility of martyrdom ’’—were but added attrac. 
tions to his eager spirit. His usual plan was to spend at least 
half the year in Tibet, and when the season of deep snow- 
drifts made the life of a wandering preacher impossible in 
that country, he returned to work in India during the winter 
months. 

But his programme was interrupted during the space of 
two years, 1909 and 1910, which he spent at the Divinity 
College of Lahore. There he continued to live as a sadhu, 
apart from “the interests and outlook of the average 
student ’’; and he gradually came to the conclusion that 
this cultivation of his mind by a prescribed course of study, 
even theological study, could not bring him nearer to his 
goal. Further, he decided not to take Deacon’s Orders for 
which he had been recommended ; realising that ordination 
in the Church of England would restrict his ‘‘ freedom of 
action in regard to Christians of other denominations,” and 
limit the scope of his spiritual work. He accordingly returned 
the licence to preach which had already been given him by 
Bishop Lefroy: and the Bishop, ‘ recognising the call of 
the Sadhu for work of a special character and a wider sphere,” 
accepted his decision with sympathy and encouragement. 
Even in Sundar’s youth it was apparent to the discerning 
that he belonged, not to the ranks of philosophical mystics, 
but to those who are, above all else, experimental in the 
presence of God. 
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The next stage of Sundar’s life may be dated from his 
attempt (1912) to undertake a fast of forty days in the 
jungle. He became so physically exhausted before the end 
that he was unable to throw aside, one by one, the heap of 
stones by which he had intended to reckon the duration of 
his fast; and therefore could not tell how many days he 
completed. Later he was discovered by some woodcutters 
who carried him, fully conscious but without strength to 
speak, to the nearest town. The Sadhu never doubted that 
this fast had a permanent influence on his character and life. 


‘** Throughout the whole period he felt in himself a 
remarkable enrichment of that sense of peace and 
happiness which had been his in a measure ever since 
he became a Christian. Indeed so great was this sense 
that he had no temptation whatever to give up the 
fast.” 


His spiritual faculties were quickened as his body grew 
weaker, and in the course of the fast he was granted another 
vision of the Christ— 


“not as at his conversion, with his physical eyes, 
because they were now dim and could not see anything, 
but in a spiritual vision, with pierced hand, bleeding 
feet and radiant face.” 


The increased knowledge, faith and endurance which he 
traced directly to his fast, were tested by a time of intensified 
opposition, particularly in Tibet, leading to a series of 
deliverances from death and danger which he could only 
ascribe to Divine intervention. He never resisted the 
violence of his enemies, and more than once it happened that 
his patience under injury wrought a change of heart in them. 
On all these occasions of suffering he felt an access of joy in 
being allowed to bear “‘ this heavy but sweet burden of the 
og as his study of The Imitation had taught him to 
call it. 

Early in 1918 the Sadhu’s visit to Madras marked “ the 
transition from a position of obscurity to one of world- 
wide reputation.”” From South India, where his preaching 
attracted crowds from far and near, he went to Ceylon, and 
this tour was followed by another in Burma, the Malay 
States, China and Japan. In January 1920 he sailed for 
England, where he spent several months. Wherever he 
travelled he kept his rule of carrying no money, nor any 
provision for the future, and he met with no difficulty on his 
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mission tours through this literal acceptance of the principle 
of entire trustfulness. His father, who had lately become a 
Christian, and, at the same time, was reconciled to Sundar, 
paid his passage to England. His friends collected funds for 
his chief expenses, and hospitality was never lacking for this 
remarkable visitor. 

Some in this country may recollect words uttered by the 
Sadhu, as he delivered his simple, yet penetrating, message, 
Many will recall more easily the impression of his gracious, 
dignified presence, bearing that Christ-likeness which made 
him at once a unique and a universal figure. His manner, 
especially to women and children, seemed to be the expression 
of such a conviction as Fénelon’s : ‘‘ Gentleness is Thy work, 
my God, and it is the work Thou hast given me to do.” 

The enthusiasm of his large audiences did not conceal 
from him that “the fogs and mist of materialism ’’ were 
prevalent in England. Yet he found and acknowledged many 
spiritually-minded English people, and made lasting friend- 
ships among them. In America, his next destination, he was 
welcomed with equal warmth ; and in that country, too, he 
gladly recognised fellow-subjects in the Kingdom of God, 
But the preoccupation of the majority with wealth, or striving 
to gain wealth, saddened his heart and moved him to utter a 
characteristic warning : ‘“‘ Christ would say here, ‘ Come unto 
Me all ye that are heavy gold-laden, and I will give you 
rest ’.”” 

The Sadhu returned to India by way of Australia. In 
1922 his great desire to visit the Holy Land was fulfilled; 
and a European tour included Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
and a second visit to England. His last years were divided 
between India and Tibet. 

The details of the Sadhu’s conversion, with the influences 
and training of his early days as a Christian, might have been 
expected to produce in him a strongly “‘ Evangelical ”’ out- 
look, and possibly a narrow intensity of faith and zeal. But 
there was nothing of the bigot about him, and his mind moved 
habitually on a plane where the strife of tongues—political, 
racial or religious—could not destroy his peace. Canon 
Streeter, in his Introduction, summed up the general 
character of Sundar’s teaching as it was given through his 
conversation and his addresses : 


“The Sadhu is no metaphysician, no scientist, no 
higher critic. Indeed his intellectual horizon is in many 
respects nearer that of the New Testament writers 
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than that of the modern world—but so also is his 
intuitive insight into moral and religious values... . 
The Sadhu’s mind is an overflowing reservoir of anecdote, 
illustration, epigram and parable, but he never makes 
the slightest effort to avoid repetition; in fact he 
appears to delight in it.” 


Numerous instances of these characteristics are to be 
found in his recorded sayings, often illuminating his subject 
with a gentle irony and wit; or in the stories which he used 
freely to bring home a truth to his listeners. In many ways 
his preaching resembled the “little method ” of St Vincent 
de Paul which was used with such triumphant success in the 
seventeenth century. ‘“ The essential point,” for both alike, 
“was: Naturally, quite simply.” And, as St Vincent claimed, 
it was the same method as that used by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles—giving to countryfolk, to the neglected and forlorn, 
“a ceaseless outpouring of the heart ”’ in familiar words.+ 

Sundar had learned at the beginning of his ministry that 
“the miracle of the new birth is the greatest of all miracles ” ; 
and his own experience and practice had assured him that 
“the day of miracles is not gone, the day of faith is.” Though 
his spiritual wisdom was derived from the Visions and 
Eestasies which were frequently granted to him, and was 
developed through prayer and meditation, he had also a 
natural faculty for observing humanity, and understanding 
the inmost needs of others. He saw that many Christians 
have no vital realisation of Christ’s presence, ‘“‘ because for 
them Christ lives in their heads or in their Bibles, not in their 
hearts. Only when a man gives his heart shall he find Him.” 
The Sadhu held that ‘“‘ Prayer is as important as breathing,”’ 
and that the twofold way of Prayer and Service could be 
taken by all men. He was not altogether willing to accept 
the title of ‘‘ mystic ” for himself: partly because it was one 
likely to be misunderstood by the ordinary man, and also 
because he accounted himself only a beginner in the know- 
ledge of God. In his view, the communion with the Eternal 
on which all mysticism is based was no esoteric possession, 
but to be shared by any who would fulfil the conditions 
according to his capacity. 


“‘ Christ never interferes with our freedom so as to 
compel us to feel His presence. . . . Indeed He never 
interferes with us here in any way by compulsion, only 


1 The Heroic Life of St Vincent de Paul: Lavedan. 
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by attraction.” ... “If we are going to work for Him 
He must be with us, and only through prayer can that 
be.” ... “So ask not for gifts, but for the Giver of 
gifts; not for life, but for the Giver of life—then life 
and the things needed for life will be added unto you.” 


Notwithstanding the Sadhu’s modesty, which was proof 
against all the attention and honour paid to him in the West, 
he spoke with authority when questioned on ethical and 
spiritual matters, having no more doubt of the voices which 
had instructed him and directed his course than Joan the 
Maid in Domremy. Yet he kept “ abreast of truth,”’ too, by 
a frank and fearless attitude of mind; acknowledging that 
“there is a progressive revelation of Reality that fits the 
need, capacity and state of development of every man and 
every age.”’ His essay in comparative religion! is a lucid 
statement of the fundamentals of the four great religions— 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Muhammadanism and Christianity— 
with which he had lived in close contact. The word Reality 
is the keynote throughout, for that word meant, in his con- 
ception, the Nature and Being of God, and he saw Chris- 
tianity as the crown and fulfilment of Hinduism, the pure 
water for which “‘ Hinduism has been digging channels.” 


“Truth is neither new nor old: it is eternal. ... 
We have in us this experimental proof, . . . for the 
knowledge of the Reality rests in our own inner selves 
and not in the arguments of philosophy. . . . He who, 
in his quest for the Reality crushes out the demands of 
his selfish nature, will find God and himself for ever.” 


Whether the Sadhu, on his last journey, met with the 
martyr’s death which he had steadfastly desired, is still 
unknown. But his memory endures as a pioneer of Indian 
Christianity, and as one who had already entered deeply into 
‘the experience of fellowship with the Reality.” 


MURIEL KENT. 


Torquay. 


1 The Search After Reality: 1925. 
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MAN’S LIMITATIONS OR GOD’S? 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


J, THAT man is the measure of all things that can be known by 
him is hardly open to dispute. But man has usually resented 
rather than welcomed this. He has taken it, not as a precious 
assurance that he is an integral party to the real world he 
lives in and that he can know about it all that concerns him, 
but as an invitation to scepticism, nay to despair, of knowing 
reality “‘ as it truly is in itself.” 

But he has usually abstained from inquiring why it 
should be thought desirable to know reality as it is in itself. 
Why should the denizen of a world crave to know it, not as 
itis for him, but as it would be if he were subtracted from it, 
and it were consequently changed by the loss of all his con- 
tributions to it? Why should he imagine that reality would 
then appear more truly and be known more adequately ? 

But surely the assumption that the elimination of man 
and of human knowing would be an improvement in the 
real is quite unwarranted. It is at any rate the last assump- 
tion man should make. For it assumes, wantonly and 
without need or provocation, that man is nothing but a 
source of falsification and error about reality, or at best a 
negligible factor. If man conceives himself as a vitiating 
medium, as standing in his own light when he strives to 
know and as frustrating his own efforts, he condemns himself 
and all his sciences to futility and failure. But even if he 
merely adopts the assumption that his knowing can make no 
difference to the objects known, and therefore seeks to know 
them as they are in themselves and apart from his knowing, he 
conceives himself (quite falsely and gratuitously) as an 
impotent and negligible factor in the world he knows, and 
makes an impossible abstraction. For what is given him in 
knowing is reality-in-relation-to-him, and “ reality-per-se ” 
is an inference and a construction in which the nature and 
VoL. XXXII. No. 1. 41 2* 
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the activity of the human mind are plainly implicated. The 
need for this abstraction, therefore, has always to be shown, 
and needs cogent argument to establish it. 

Moreover, it is quite untrue that human knowing is 
impotent and that therefore man is negligible. Our knowing 
is always operational. It is never merely passive and random 
“‘ observation.” It selects and arranges its material, and 
lays down the conditions for its observation. It always 
operates on its chosen data. It is always more or less experi- 
mental. It is false, therefore, that our knowing makes no 
difference to the objects it knows. On the contrary, it 
always, more or less, makes them “ the-objects-it-knows,” 
The idea that in knowing the inquirer must wholly eliminate 
himself is a delusion and a survival from a pre-scientific age 
in which man had not yet grown conscious of scientific 
method. What scientific method really requires is, not that 
man should eviscerate and annul himself, but that he should 
be willing to experiment with himself, his passions and his 
prejudices, and should so discover which of them are noxious, 
dangerous or to be used with caution, and which are capable 
of becoming scientific postulates and of guiding observation. 
In this procedure human personality is not negatived, or 
abstracted from, but furnishes the clues which are utilised 
to know our world, and science continually becomes a more 
adequate approach to an interpretation of reality which 
improves and harmonises our experience. 

II. Having renounced in principle the suicidal attempt to 
eliminate man from human knowledge, we must next explore 
the influence of the human element on the problems of our 
sciences, philosophies and theologies. We shall find that 
every question, and every answer, is conditioned in every 
detail by the nature of human faculties, and should not be 
at all surprised that such human limitations extend much 
further than is commonly realised, and indeed are all- 
pervasive. This comes out best in the notions of Causation, 
Teleology, Infinity, and God. 

III. The question—What is the cause of . . .? always serves 
the human purpose of formulating a subject of inquiry, and 
whatever satisfies this purpose in the particular context of 
the question raised is accepted as an answer to the question. 
This explains why the “ causes ”’ recognised in the different 
sciences are so different and why what is accepted as “ the 
cause’ varies with the purposes and interests of different 
inquirers. Closer inspection of cases of causal explanation 
will, however, always reveal common features. 
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(1) In every scientific inquiry the subject-matter is always 
a selection, a selection moreover which determines the 
meaning “‘ cause” shall have in this context. This is true 
even where, ostensibly, “‘ the totality of phenomena” or 
“the whole of reality ” is the professed subject of inquiry. 
For such inquiry never concerns itself with all the details of 
the subject, but regards them as trivial and irrelevant : 
hence any general treatment is necessarily partial. And 
normally we take some chosen “ event,”’ quite openly, as an 
“ effect,” and inquire into its ‘* cause.” 

(2) This ‘‘ cause ” also is a selection from the totality of 
phenomena present to the mind of the inquirer. It too is 
never the totality of such phenomena, and always rests on 
an exclusion of the irrelevant, where what is irrelevant of 
course depends on the inquirer’s purpose. This selective- 
ness of scientific procedure has important consequences. It 
threatens, from the outset, to prove an insuperable obstacle 
in the way of all philosophic attempts to conceive the 
totality of reality as the ultimate “ cause.” For it is vain 
for the philosopher to allege that for his purpose nothing shall 
be irrelevant, and that he seeks “ the cause ” of everything. 
The first effect of this demand is to yield the doctrine that 
the whole of reality is the cause of the whole of phenomena, 
and so the barren tautologies that the All is the cause, and 
the All is the effect, and so that the “‘ cause ” = the “ effect.” 
But this does not justify the practice of causal analysis. So 
the next result is to condemn causal analysis, as used in the 
sciences, altogether. The practice of selecting “‘ causes ” and 
“effects,” and of tracing distinct and separable chains of 
causal connection among phenomena, becomes _philo- 
sophically indefensible. Alternatively, if we prefer to be 
guided by the practice of the sciences rather than by the 
speculations of philosophers, we shall have to declare un- 
meaning the question about “ the cause ”’ of all reality. 

(3) This dilemma may, and indeed should, incite us to 
inquire what we are to mean by a “ cause.”” This is a subject 
about which philosophers have debated endlessly. The 
dispute has raged chiefly between the metaphysical concep- 
tion of causation as necessary connection and the naturalist 
conception of it as observable regularity of sequences. But 
neither party would seem to have analysed out completely the 
implications of its own theory. The Humians have failed to 
take into account the selectiveness of human observations, and 
the believers in “‘ necessary connection ”’ have never properly 
explored the many and tantalising ambiguities of this phrase. 
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Even when, like Kant, they agreed with Hume up to a point 
and admitted a certain ‘ subjective ”’ (z.e. human) element 
into causality, they tried to re-convert it into an “ objective 
necessity of thought ”’ in various obscure and unconvincing 
ways, and they never clearly distinguished the various senses 
of “necessity.” So it escaped their notice that psycho- 
logically “‘ must’ and “‘ can” belong together, and are as 
fundamentally human additions and interpretations, when 
ascribed to the observed course of events, as “‘ if” and 
*“‘ either—or.” If the mind is restricted to passive observa- 
tion, it does not observe any of these. In so far as it succeeds 
in just observing, it finds no “ facts ’ that are either necessary, 
or contingent, or hypothetical, or disjunctive. But it would 
do well to remember that even so observation of pure (or 
mere) “fact ”’ is one of its own ideals, and one moreover 
which seems both unrealisable and sterile. It might be wiser, 
therefore, to start from the human end, and to examine how 
the feelings of “‘can’’ and “‘ must ”’ generate the sense of 
*“* power ”’ and the belief in “‘ efficient causation,’ and how 
experience justifies the application of these feelings to the 
interpretation of events. 

Hume, after disposing of the metaphysical belief in 
necessary connection, somewhat tardily discovered its real 
roots in the common-sense belief in the efficacy of volition, 
and in his Inquiry set himself to represent it as an illusion. 
His explanation was subtle and consistent with his principles, 
but to a believer in the volitional origin of causation begged 
the question. And it was only a lapse in logic that enabled 
Hume to imagine that he had refuted it by arguing that 
because the volitional theory of causation was (in his opinion) 
wrong, the conception of “ cause” could not have been 
derived from the immediate experience of “* power.” 

IV. Attempts are often made both by scientists and by 
philosophers to draw a radical distinction between causation 
and teleology, and to represent the former as objective and 
mechanical and the latter as subjective and unscientific. 
But it is difficult to see how these contentions can be upheld. 
For if it is agreed that what we are always dealing with is the 
course of events, it is clear that any sequence A—B may be 
viewed in two ways. We can either say “ because of A, B 
must follow,” or ‘‘ A for the sake of B, and in order to reach 
B.” In the first case ‘ A” will be the “ cause” and “ B” 
the “‘ effect,”’ and our sequence will be causal ; in the second 
** A” will be the “ means” and “ B” the “ end,” and the 


1 T have discussed this fully in Humanism, ch. XVI. 
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sequence will be considered “ teleological.” The sequence 
A—B in itself evidently admits of either view. Moreover, the 
two views are not incompatible. Human action, for example, 
lends itself to both, and is habitually viewed in both ways. 
So it is quite legitimate to transfer both, experimentally, to 
the course of nature. There is no reason so far to regard one 
as intrinsically better or more objective and scientific than 
the other. Both should be regarded as alike human experi- 
ments in interpreting the course of nature. 

It is only when we consider their actual success in manipu- 
lating experience that differences appear. ‘“* Causal explana- 
tion’ has been widely used and has shown itself so useful 
that it is often supposed to be alone “ scientific ” ; and that 
in spite of the difficulties involved in its conception. Indeed, 
it may be argued that its success rested largely on the con- 
venient ambiguities of ‘‘ cause.”” But whenever teleological 
explanation has been attempted, beyond a very narrow range 
of human and animal action, the result has been phantasy 
and failure. No doubt it has often been used rashly and 
dishonestly. For its successful use presupposes not only the 
presence of minds akin to our own, but also a certain know- 
ledge of their purposes, and this knowledge has often been 
lacking. But instead of frankly acknowledging this and 
comporting themselves accordingly, teleologists have not 
refrained from alleging purposes in nature crudely analogous 
with human purposes, and then, when experience did not 
seem to bear them out, have proceeded at once to declare 
them “inscrutable,” rather than confess that they had 
misused their method. Moreover, to assert that the pro- 
cesses of nature were teleological but inscrutable was really 
to stultify the method of teleological explanation. If what 
claims to be a method of scientific explanation cannot be 
used, it is not a scientific method at all. Hence science 
declared war upon teleology, and vanquished it ; it had been 
betrayed in advance by its professed champions. 

Yet teleological explanation retains certain inalienable 
advantages. If it can be carried through, the processes of 
nature are brought into closer kinship with the operations of 
our minds and are rendered pro tanto more intelligible. So 
that, regarded merely as a hypothesis, teleological explana- 
tion seems preferable to causal, which leaves the succession 
of events a mere brute fact. Of course, however, a working 
hypothesis must be made to work, and must succeed in 
explaining the facts to which it is applied. We must not set 
out with preconceived notions of the purposes to be realised 
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in nature, and uphold them in defiance of the facts. What 
the purposes are that animate the course of nature must be 
discovered, and verified, empirically. The failure of teleology 
would appear to have been largely due to the neglect of this 
simple rule of method. It was therefore thoroughly bad in 
scientific method, as well as a fraud upon the religious 
instincts, to declare that every event was the realisation of a 
Divine Purpose, but that this purpose was inscrutable and 
that it was impiety to pry into it. 

Another charge on which teleologists may be convicted 
is that they failed to analyse out the full implications of their 
principle. They did not see that it was not enough merely to 
assume that nature was teleological and pervaded by mind, 
without attempting to determine the nature of this mind and 
to trace its functioning in detail. 

In particular, it should have been recognised that teleo- 
logical functioning, as we observe it in ourselves, moves 
within the category of means and ends and shares in its 
limitations. Actually we adopt an end, and seek for the 
means to realise it. If adequate means are found, they assure 
us of our end, and become “ necessary ”’ (i.e. needed) for our 
purpose. But we sometimes have a choice of means, which 
then become alternatives, and a question arises which are 
the best, and should be chosen. It is only when the best 
means have been found that the relation of the means to the 
end becomes “ necessary ”’ (7.e. obligatory). Before that we 
encounter a plurality of alternative means. Usually however 
this plurality is strictly limited, and we have not many 
alternatives to choose from. If we have, they render choice 
difficult, and delay decision. But if we had an infinity of 
means to examine, we could never arrive at a choice at all; 
and if we could use anything at all as a means to any end, the 
category of means and end would break down altogether. 
For no end would any longer call for any particular means, 
and no means would be means to one end rather than another. 
If water could be used to light a fire as easily as to quench it, 
nothing like a stable order of nature could survive. It is 
only, therefore, because we have not such powers of making 
all things means to our purposes, and have to choose our 
means intelligently, that we can recognise an order of nature 
and use teleology to explain it. The possibility of teleology 
is thus based on the limitations of our power. 

It would plainly seem to follow from this that the notion 
of omnipotence (as usually interpreted) is invalid and un- 
meaning. If “ omnipotence ” means ability (or liability) to 
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do anything and everything, it is incompatible alike with 
any order in nature and with the detection within it by us of 
any end or purpose or regularity or rationality. An “ omni- 
potent ” mind, therefore, not being tied down to the use of 
any means to any end and accomplishing all things by a mere 
fiat, could not be recognised by us as a mind at all. The 
course of nature, in which such a mind disported itself, would 
appear to us an unintelligible sequence of freakish miracles. 
And whether we welcomed or dreaded them, and accordingly 
deemed it divine or diabolical, we could do nothing either to 
control the course of affairs or even to adjust ourselves to it. 
This hypothesis of an “‘ omnipotent ’”’ mind, therefore, not 
only lacks the advantages of assuming a mind akin to our 
own, operating teleologically and adapting means to ends, 
but renders reality fundamentally unintelligible. That 
omnipotence is a vague and undefined notion, and that 
“omnipotent ” and ‘“ mind” are implicitly contradictory, 
are but secondary objections to a suicidal hypothesis. 

V. Infinity is a notion which arises, legitimately enough, in 
certain contexts. That number is infinite, in the sense that 
there is no end to counting, is plain. Space also, and time, 
would seem to possess an inherent infinity, at least in con- 
ception. Mathematicians also make much play with the 
conception, and juggle with it, with astonishing effects. But 
mathematicians can always obtain strange results by pressing 
analogies beyond the points at which, to ordinary minds, they 
break down, and of late they have become willing to admit 
that the conceptual infinity of space and time has little or no 
bearing on the question whether the physical universe should 
be conceived as having limits and a beginning and end to its 
career. 

Moreover, the infinity of number clearly has a different 
origin from that of space and time. In the former case the 
infinity arises out of the fact that when we have once learnt 
how to perform an operation (in this case counting) we can 
repeat it as often as we please. Once the law or rule for the 
formation of numbers is laid down, number becomes infinite, 
potentially : that is, it becomes possible to form numbers 
large enough for any need. The infinity of space and time 
differs from that of number in that it seems to be an infinity, 
not of power, but of impotence. We cannot think limits to 
space and time. But our inability arises from the fact that 
in forming the abstractions space and time we have removed, 
in thought, the actual limits of the spaces we observe and 
the time-sequences which we experience. Hence conceptual 
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space and time are rendered infinite by abstraction from 
perceptual spaces and times, and how the latter comport 
themselves remains a subject for empirical inquiry. 

It is, however, fairly clear that none of these cases will 
warrant the application of the notion of infinity to that of 
“power.” “‘ Infinity ” of power can be assimilated neither 
to infinity of number nor to that of space and of time, nor to 
the technical uses of infinity in mathematics. Its genesis 
appears to be quite different. It arises from raising the 
psychological question—what can you do? and finding that 
sooner or later all known powers give out and confess that 
there is something which they cannot do. But as thought 
thinks that it can transcend the limits of the actual, and not 
infrequently desires the impossible, it proceeds to postulate 
a power that is “‘ infinite.” 

Unfortunately, after that, the notion is not further 
analysed, and many of its relations are left obscure. Is 
infinite power, for example, to be identified with ‘ omni- 
potence”?? ‘“ Qmnipotence”’ should mean “all power,” 
and all means totality or wholeness. But can a totality or 
whole be conceived as infinite? Number, space and time 
are certainly infinite ; but is it not equally clear that they 
cannot be wholes? Can power be a whole? If so, does it 
mean the sum of all the powers that are? Or does it mean 
ability to do anything and everything, however monstrous 
and absurd ? In the former case it cannot be conceived as 
infinite, in the latter it cannot yield the basis for a rational 
and intelligible universe. 

The latent incompatibility between the notions of infinity 
and wholeness was apparent already to Aristotle; but the 
modern champions of infinity are singularly reluctant to face 
it. They prefer to assume, without argument and on purely 
verbal grounds, that the universe is one; yet there exists 
considerable evidence that it is infinite in several ways, and 
that the human conception of wholeness fails signally to apply 
to the reality we encounter. Thus it clearly does not apply 
to number, space and time. And it takes a great deal of 
unsupported faith to believe that the crude experiences of 
countless minds, together with the subjective worlds they 
fancy they experience, can all be fused together into one 
harmonious whole in which nothing is lost or suppressed and 
all claims to reality are satisfied. The notions of infinity and 
of power had much better be kept apart. 

VI. Weare now in a position to approach the conception of 
““ God ” with some hope of disentangling the many threads 
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which run together in it and of distinguishing its various 
constituents, in order that we may estimate whether 
“infinity ’’ or “‘ omnipotence ”’ is really essential to it. 

We may premise that, socially speaking, every difference 
in the conception of God entertained by different persons, or 
by the same person at different times, functions as a different 
“God”: for this reason the normal condition of every 
society that is not completely atheistic—and probably no 
such society has ever existed—is necessarily polytheistic. 
That is, many ‘‘ Gods ”’ are actually recognised, and divergent 
beliefs are actually operative in it. This sort of polytheism 
is plainly different from one which recognises a plurality of 
divine powers ; but its social effects are much the same. If 
devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes competes with that to Our 
Lady of Loretto, they are in effect different deities. 

Further complications are introduced into the situation 
by the fact that the conception of God is not the outcome of 
a single line of thought, but of several. There are a number 
of gods, reached by different routes, which cannot be taken 
as equivalent without more ado, and may often prove incom- 
patible. There is, for example, the “ god ” of the ontological 
argument, the “* god ” of the cosmological argument, and the 
“god” of the physico-theological argument, the inter- 
relations of which Kant laboured to explain. All of these 
claimed to be theoretically cogent, but none of them were 
popular: there were practical, moral and traditional argu- 
ments which were much more obvious and effective. 

Lastly, it would seem that, epistemologically speaking, 
“God ” is a postulate, or rather a number of postulates, to be 
tested, like all postulates, by its working. It should also be 
borne in mind that a series of postulates which seem quite 
possible and natural psychologically may not on reflection 
seem logically coherent and consistent at all. Altogether the 
analysis of what figures as ‘‘ God ”’ in philosophy and religion 
is by no means likely to prove easy. 

VII. Perhaps we should begin by considering the tradi- 
tional “‘ theoretic” arguments for the existence of God. The 
first of these, the so-called ‘‘ ontological ” proof, occurs in two 
forms. It either conceives God as the totality of reality, or 
as the ens realissimum, the most real being, possessing all 
perfections. In both cases it concludes that such a being 
must exist, because its very conception entails its existence. 

But a cloud has rested on this “‘ proof ”’ ever since Kant 
assailed it in his Critique of Pure Reason, and denied (after 
Aristotle) that existence was a conceptual predicate, and so 
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a “‘ perfection ’’ of the most real being. The proof was too 
easy and too attractive to a priori metaphysicians to he 
dropped ; but the truth is that in both its forms it is suspect, 
and to cautious common sense it will never be plausible that 
the existence of God can be proved by mere manipulation of 
concepts. 

In its first form its tendency is plainly pantheistic, and 
does not yield a “‘God” who is a purposive moral being 
capable of distinguishing between good and evil and of siding 
with the former. It thus proves incompatible with the gods 
of most of the other arguments, though this is not to say that 
its ‘‘ God ” is not adequate for the religious instincts of those 
who desire nothing more than a proof that they are included 
in the unity of the universe. Only they should not assume 
that what satisfies them should satisfy all others. 

Regarded as a proof, moreover, it is open to other objec- 
tions, besides Kant’s. It claims real existence, no doubt, for 
what is initially a human conception. But this is not in itself 
fatal; for so does any conception which we use to describe 
reality. Its unwarranted assumption lies, not in claiming 
reality for a conception, but in declaring this claim to be an 
a priori proof. Its logical status is merely that of a hypo- 
thesis in need of verification. And that this was the real flaw 
in its pretensions Kant’s prejudice against empirical proofs 
prevented him from making clear. A second, and no less 
serious, flaw is indicated by the difficulty, discussed above, 
of applying the conception of a whole to our reality. 

The second, and historically more ancient, form of the 
ontological proof is more theistic. It shares with the first the 
difficulty of verifying a human conception. It has to show 
that reality is really such that it points to the existence of an 
all-perfect being. On the other hand, it does not expose itself 
to the objections raised against a totality of reality. A sum 
of perfections can be identified with the totality of reality 
only if all things are regarded as perfect ; but this we cannot 
do. Even if we are wrong and the universe really is perfect, 
our inability to see this will be a blot and an imperfection in 
the whole. So we can conclude that the universe cannot be 
a perfect whole, so long as we (or the likes of us) figure in it. 

As regards God, this difficulty produces the problem of 
evil. How can perfection and imperfection co-exist in the 
same universe ? This question has proved insoluble along 
the ordinary lines. If on the other hand God is distinguished 
from the totality of reality, what is the rest of reality, and 
what are its relations to God? These questions are not, 
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perhaps, insoluble, but they can hardly be answered a priori 
ie. by merely analysing human conceptions. 

VIII. The cosmological and physico-theological proofs give 
much less trouble. The former argued from the nature of 
“ contingent ”’ existence that there must be an “ absolutely 
necessary ” being, and that this could be none other than the 
all-perfect being of the ontological proof. Kant rightly 
objected to it that the totality of reality would also satisfy 
the conditions of the cosmological proof, and exception may 
also be taken to the notion of absolutely necessary being. It 
seems an illegitimate extension of the idea of conditional 
necessity. 

When stripped of its Scholastic trappings, the cosmo- 
logical proof is reducible to the argument for a First Cause. 
But our discussion of the practice of causal analysis in 
Section III. should have rendered us wary of extending it to 
so big a question as that of the whole of reality. If in their 
actual use ‘‘ causes’? are always partial, inquiry into “ the 
cause” of the whole of reality cannot be valid or fruitful. 
We cannot assume that because parts of the whole are 
“caused” the whole must be. Causal inquiry therefore 
provides no way to a serviceable “ God.” 

The physico-theological proof stands on an altogether 
different footing. It is the familiar “‘ argument from design,” 
which, concretely and empirically, appeals to the wonderful 
adaptations and harmonious workings of the cosmic scheme 
to ascribe its construction to an intelligence akin to our own, 
but vastly transcending it. Kant also perceived the difference 
between this and the former proofs. Indeed, he made it his 
chief ground of objection. The argument from design would 
not conduct to the God of the ontological proof, as had been 
supposed. It led only to a limited God, who adapted means 
to ends and operated teleologically. This hypothesis Kant 
was unwilling to explore; so he discarded the “ physico- 
theological ” proof. 

But, curiously enough, he never considered whether its 
very limitations did not bring it into line with the one argu- 
ment for God’s existence which he himself approved and 
adopted, the moral argument. ‘True, as he said, the adapta- 
tions in the world can never prove the operation of an infinite 
God ; they can prove only the power and wisdom of a being 
adequate to bring them about. But is not the same limitation 
implied in Kant’s moral argument for a God ? In its actual 
Kantian form this argument seems unattractive, not to say 
grotesque ; but in substance it is sound, and socially and 
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psychologically it is the strongest of all. Kant had argued 
that the (empirical) fact of a sense of duty (in many men) was 
to be construed as a “‘ categorical imperative,’ and meant an 
intrusion into phenomenal existence of a higher order of bein 
from which moral postulates could be derived. ‘* God ”’ was 
one of these, not a theoretic certainty, but an object of faith, 
in whom it was man’s duty to believe. This duty Kant 
derives as follows: The categorical imperative postulates the 
performance of a perfectly moral act, done from a sense of 
duty alone, to the exclusion of all baser motives. But on 
earth no such act is possible, nor is happiness the reward of 
virtue. So Kant postulates a future life, in order that the 
approach to a perfect moral act may be continued. Hence 
the postulate of immortality. God is derived from the Moral 
Law in a still more curious manner. Kant assumes that (by 
definition) the Highest Good is a union of virtue with happi- 
ness. But, being a good deal of a pessimist about the actual 
world, he did not hold that virtue was conducive to happi- 
ness on earth, and in his ethics tried hard to exclude all 
reference to happiness from moral action. Consequently, 
virtue and happiness could be united only by a miracle, and 
it was to perform this miracle that Kant required a God. 

But what sort of a God was thus demanded ? Why did 
not Kant observe that he was not postulating a God able to 
do anything and everything, but merely one who should be 
able to reward virtue with happiness, and limited to and by 
that function? If the God of the physico-theological proof 
was to be deemed limited because he merely had to be able to 
produce the actual goodness and wisdom in the world, had 
not the God of the moral postulate also merely to be adequate 
to rewarding human virtue with human happiness? More- 
over, Kant should have noticed that the same God could 
satisfy both these demands and that these two limitations 
were substantially the same. Also that there was no reason 
for labelling the physico-theological argument “ theoretic” 
and the moral argument “ practical.” 

IX. The fusion of these two “‘ Gods,” which we have shown 
to be easy on Kant’s own principles, means, of course, a 
“* limited ” God. But we shall no longer be troubled by a 
“* God ” whose ways are “ inscrutable,” and who is therefore 
unknowable. The divine intelligence will be, in principle, 
such that we can apprehend it—the divine purpose such that 
we can discover it. In both cases we shall have to inquire 
into it empirically, by a study of the world in which the divine 
forces operate, the divine order is established and the divine 
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purposes are achieved. Hence such a God will become a 
scientific principle, and theology an empirical science. 

Moreover, if we are sincerely willing to use such a teleo- 
logical God to explain the order of nature, we can even press 
into our service the facts which have always been felt to be 
the most serious, and even fatal, objection to teleology. The 
world, as we know it, is full not only of wonderful adaptations 
suggestive of teleological interpretation, but also of heart- 
rending failures, deep-seated evils, and stubborn frustrations. 
This widespread dysteleology is usually ignored by those who 
cling to a teleological view of the cosmos. But it would be 
better to study these obstructions to what we take to be the 
good; we may be able to deduce from them what is the 
nature of the limitations under which the Deity is working, 
the difficulties to be overcome, and the means whereby this 
is gradually accomplished. The world-process, which we call 
“evolution ’’ and which is so inexplicable on the assumption 
of a finished world with either a perfect ‘“‘ God ” or a static 
“ Absolute,”’ may thus grow intelligible. Teleologists should 
have the courage of their convictions. Hitherto they have 
allowed themselves to be so much hampered by theological 
dogmas that the divine power was unlimited and the divine 
purpose known (and yet also unknowable !) that they have 
never dared to use their method. They have even acquiesced 
in the current assumption that Darwinism has completely 
disposed of teleology, although it plainly presupposed adapta- 
tion enough for the organisms selected to live, and though 
Natural Selection may quite plausibly be represented as 
merely the mechanism by which an already existing adapta- 
tion is adjusted to the changes of an evolving world.1 

X. The more popular motives for belief in God nearly all 
array themselves on the side of the teleological God whose 
aims are good and whose guidance is wise. The postulates in 
which belief in God originates spring from the manifold evils 
of earthly life, the craving for help when human power fails, 
the demands for justice tempered with mercy, for salvation 
and (in a minority of cases) for communion with a greater and 
better who will pardon, help and sympathise with human 
frailty. But none of these postulates require the divine 
power to be unlimited. We do not even ask somuch. Even 
the most devoted do not expect or desire all their burdens to 
be cast off miraculously and cured without the co-operation 
of their ‘“‘ free will.” The postulate of ‘‘ omnipotence ”’ seems 
to arise rather from a growing realisation of the difficulties to 


1 Cf, Humanism, ch, VIII, 
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be overcome, accompanied by impatience of a gradual pro. 
cess. It is seen that more and more power is required, and 
then, by a logical leap from “‘ enough power ”’ to “‘ all power,” 
omnipotence is postulated. But after that little or no inqui 
is made into what “ omnipotence”? may mean, how “ all”, 
differs from ‘‘ unlimited ”’ and what powers can be combined 
into a whole. Thus an unlimited deity would seem to be a 
hyperbole approached by an incoherent line of thought.! 
XI. In point of fact, the gods actually worshipped are never 
unlimited. Where they are not limited by other powers, 
divine or demonic, they are limited by the stubborn nature of 
things, by their own nature, or by their own acts. Thus the 
Creator is often supposed to have endowed his creatures with 
** free will,” and so with the power to go wrong, of which they 
naturally availed themselves. Usually the limitation of the 
Deity is more or less camouflaged. Thus when Leibniz argued 
that ours was the best of all possible worlds, because not all 
perfections were “ compossible,”’ he was covertly asserting a 
limitation either of God’s power or of God’s intelligence. 
Either God could not think of a perfectly good world, or he 
could not realise it. And, of course, the thought that there 
is presupposed in creation some material which resists and 
thwarts the divine creativity constantly recurs. It is (at 
least) as old as Plato, who tried vainly to minimise it by 
calling it “‘ Not-being ” and equating it with empty space. 
However, this idea obtains strong scientific support from the 
fact that no natural process can be explained monistically. 
It always implies an interaction between at least two factors, 
“form” and ‘“‘ matter,” “‘ spirit’ and ‘‘ matter,” “* force” 
and ‘‘ mass,” “ space’ and “ time,” “‘ electron ” and “‘ pro- 
ton,” or whatever it may be fashionable to call them at the 
various stages in the development of science. The monistic 
ideal of explanation seems to be scientifically unworkable. 
Nor does its history restore its credit. In so far as it is 
not pure mythology, as in the Indian stories of Brahma laying 
the World-Egg and then hatching himself out of it, it seems 
to have sprung from an unguarded remark of Plato’s, in the 
Republic, Book VI., about deducing the whole rational 
(‘‘ ideal ’’) order of the universe from the Idea of the Good. 
This meant no more than that Plato had adopted the ideal of 
a complete teleological explanation, together with ignorance 
of Aristotle’s subsequent discovery that deductive demon- 
stration requires two premisses. It in no wise detracts from 
the Platonic dualism of matter and form, and we have seen 


1 See, further, Riddles of the Sphinz, ch. X, 
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(Section IV.) that teleology always implies an adjustment of 
means to ends and a certain limitation in the choice of means. 
Thus the notion of a single infinite being that is literally “ all 
in all” the complexity and variety of existence eludes the 
grasp of the human reason. 

XII. Must we conclude that belief in an “ omnipotent ”’ 
God and an “infinite ” divinity isa groundless superstition ? 
It would be rash to draw so big an inference from the considera- 
tions we have adduced. For, after all, this only went to show 
that we could not support such a deity by rational arguments. 
And this too only proves, perhaps, our limitations, and not 
God’s. Absurd and self-contradictory as the idea appears to 
our intelligence, there may yet be an Infinite Being, whose 
nature is inscrutable, whose ways are unlike ours and past 
our finding out, and whose sole attestation lies in the longing 
for the infinite which (apparently) possesses the minds of 
certain theologians and philosophers. We should beware of 
too confidently making the human reason the measure of all 
things and of utterly denying all cognitive significance to 
longings and cravings. 

Only may we not justly demand some return for these con- 
cessions ? If the sole basis for an infinite being is the emotional 
longing for it felt by certain philosophers and theologians, 
should they not admit that there is a logical alternative which 
may be preferred (quite as legitimately) by those who do not 
share their longing? They are entitled to a total disbelief 
in such an unknowable “God.” Secondly, if they will 
not admit that their infinite ‘‘God”’ is just an emotional 
idiosyncrasy of their own, are they not in duty bound to pro- 
duce real arguments for their case, and should they merely 
rely on traditional phrases honeycombed with ambiguity ? 
Thirdly, the hypothesis of a teleological and humanly appre- 
hensible God should be acknowledged to be a legitimate one, 
and should no longer be condemned out of hand as an 
inexpiable heresy. Which of these alternatives is the most 
satisfactory and verifiable may then safely be left to experi- 


ence to decide. 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Corpus Curisti COLLEGE, 
OxFoRD. 














THE CROSS IN UTOPIA. 


VIDA D. SCUDDER, 
Professor of English Literature in Wellesley College, Mass. 


THE opponents of Christianity are swift to indicate a point 
at which some Christians appear inconsistent. Shocked by 
the misery that runs like a sad obbligato through the rhythms 
of modern civilisation, many disciples of Christ seek to evoke 
a social order where the cruel pressure of poverty might be 
removed and such suffering and insecurity as beset our 
bewildered world be overcome. They yearn to establish a 
society brotherly and just, worthy to be called Christian : in 
a word, the Kingdom of God on earth. It is in the name of 
their religion that they labour for this end. 

Yet to every Christian, the Cross is the centre of history. 

To contradict this fact is to ignore not only the most 
tenacious loyalty of the Christian heart, but the whole 
emphasis and proportion of the New Testament. The attempt 
to subordinate the Passion of Christ to His Ministry is 
popular nowadays ; but the Gospels give from a fourth to 
over a third of their space to Christ’s last days on earth, the 
Pauline Epistles know Christ arisen only because they know 
Him crucified, and the ideal city of the Apocalypse has as 
centre and light the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. The Suffering God ; that is the Christian answer to 
rebellious human agony, putting to the universal order an 
eternal ““ Why ? Not a logical answer if you will, but the 
only answer ever found competent to assuage that eternal 
pain. ‘* From the foundation of the world ”; the scene on 
Calvary is more than an episode. It reveals the Nature of 
Deity, which the nature of humanity must reproduce. The 
Way of the Cross is ‘‘ a passion play alike of God’s way in 
the cosmos ”’ and in history, ‘‘ and of the soul’s way upon its 
path to God.” The Atonement is no accomplished trans- 
action, whereby a passive human race is restored to lost 
harmony with its Creator ; rather it is an eternal process and 
56 
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a universal law. Man, entering into that process, conformed 
to that law, may in his turn redeem. The Cross is the 
ground-plan of the universe ; and the Way of the Cross for 
all followers of the Crucified is “the only pathway from 
illusion to reality,”’ the one Way of life and peace. 

What is the relation of faith in the Cross to desire to 
remove suffering from the world ? 

The Christian mainly intent on attaining justice here 
below, and he whose heart is fixed mainly on eternal values, 
have no real quarrel. Only the inveterate human lust for 
partial emphasis makes them look at each other askance and 
they will realise that each needs the faith of the other if they 
turn their gaze to their common Lord. Yet as he fixes 
adoring eyes on his Master on the Cross, the Christian of 
social aims may easily feel disconcerted. He is trying to 
eliminate from civilisation the discipline of poverty, and the 
Son of Man had not where to lay His head ; he is aiming at 
a healthy world, and such is not the world where Jesus was 
active ; he wants to put an end to many of the distressing 
temptations and inhibitions which were after all the back- 
ground and setting for the life not only of the Great Leader 
Himself, but of His followers down the centuries. A world 
of conflict and disease has apparently afforded the necessary 
conditions for Christian activity and triumph. Would the 
smoother society we seek to establish be as truly as this old 
scene of turmoil that we know, the School for Saints? .. . 

So far as his own circumstances are concerned, the 
disciple need not be particularly troubled by the question. 
Ifhe has social courage, he will meet his fair share of suffering. 
He is likely to ally himself with unpopular causes; he will 
fight the embattled forces, economic, financial, political, 
standing between us and the fraternal society of our dreams ; 
and he will probably in consequence have ample opportunity 
to follow his Master to the judgment seat where orthodoxies, 
religious and secular, forever confront, forever condemn, the 
Lord of Life. Calvary itself may not be denied him. Chris- 
tianity is often defined as ‘‘ the Religion of the Cross ” ; and 
it may be surmised that no disciple of any school has difficulty 
in discerning the Cross as the mystical centre of his own 
experience. But no man who yields to the temptation of 
substituting a solitary and cloistered virtue for active 
participation in the human struggle can ever master its 
secret ; that secret can never be really known by the private- 
minded, who slip away from the common life and evade its 
problems ; it can only be found through fellowship. The hill 
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on which rises the Holy Tree is outside Jerusalem indeed, but 
it is near the city; soldiers, clergy, secular officials and 
populace jeer and traffic at its base; and the Christ who 
hangs on it is not oblivious of them all, but concerned with 
their redemption. An enhancement of social consciousness 
is a natural sequence to discipleship ; and the struggle for 
social justice, whether on moderate or on revolutionary lines, 
is quite the surest way at present of sharing the pangs of 
world redemption. 

But where the Christian social reformer may well feel 
troubled is when he looks forward to his goal. Not that this 
goal is the securing of material well-being, whatever his 
adversaries may say; it is not even the realisation of a 
friendly world from which the subterranean and often sub- 
conscious rivalries and antagonisms that mark our present 
society shall be expelled. Nor are such ends as these the 
ultimate ends of any among his secular comrades. If he be 
at all keen in his thinking, the disciple will not be overmuch 
perturbed by the current assertion that this or that school 
concerned with the world-order—socialism, communism, 
what you will—is materialistic in its aims. Looking at 
Russia, even, and listening to its clamorous denial of religion, 
he perceives that this assertion is untrue. In Russia, as else- 
where, the diffusion of material comfort is desired not as an 
end in itself but as a necessary preliminary to the good life, 
the liberal life, rich in cultural and possibly even in higher 
values. Accusations of materialism against the Marxians 
may be true, but only true as applied not to their objective, 
not to their analysis of causative forces ; Marxian philosophy 
may justly be indicted for ascribing all social phenomena to 
the pressure of an economic urge. Here, indeed, the Christian 
will part company with his Marxian and communist friends; 
but he will be troubled by no inward conflict, for he will be 
serenely assured in his own conviction that, strong though 
economic forces be, psychological, or to speak plainly, 
spiritual, are stronger yet; and he is glad to note that the 
most advanced schools of economic theory begin to agree 
with him. 

Now, however, comes his perplexity. He knows well 
enough that the liberation and enrichment of the soul is the 
one end worth striving for. And inevitably he asks himself: 
How far will that end be furthered by the substitution of 
well being for poverty, peace for struggle ? Would a society 
which had achieved health, comfort and security, be one in 
which Christianity could flourish ? 
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Only a Christian is likely to have scruples of this type. 
Capitalists, scientists, humanists, proletarians, will all agree 
that freedom from poverty fear and want would be a blessing 
if possible ; and any criticism of socialism from the angle of 
purpose is often beside the point. But no Christian can feel 
the elimination of poverty to be in itself a special desider- 
atum; too many sacred traditions point in an opposite 
direction. And suspicion that a greater degree of material 
prosperity might stifle instead of releasing the spirit has 
probably a great deal to do with the widespread indifference, 
just now accentuated, among finely tempered religious people, 
toward the social gospel. Civilisation without the Cross ! 
Would not its very point be lost, and its correspondence to 
the deeper harmony of the universe be forfeited ? 

The question cannot be answered offhand. Let us con- 
cede at once that aim at a more equable social order might 
well be abandoned if complete elimination of suffering were 
toresult. We must be brave enough to make this concession, 
recognising that life’s sterner challenges are largely what 
makes it worth living. That suffering per se is evil and in 
last analysis contrary to the divine will is a fairly frequent 
assumption ; but it is an assumption which a reasonable 
scrutiny of the universe must, one would think, discard, and 
certainly no Christian who clings to the Cross of Christ can 
entertain it. Reconciliation must be reached between our 
yearnings for a more comfortable world and our belief that 
suffering is, at least on the plane of time, an essential element 
in that Divine Life which humanity is bound to reproduce 
ifit would realise a lost harmony. 

Such reconciliation might be found should we discover 
that if we persevere in efforts after a civilisation which shall 
no longer outrage brotherhood, we shall have opened the way 
to sorrows of fresh poignancy. For one quarrel of the Chris- 
tian with the disconcerting modern social system must be that 
it renders difficult or impossible certain nobler types of pain. 

Discrimination therefore is in order; and ground might 
be cleared even in the endless discussion of the problem of 
evil, were it more practised. For there is really such a thing 
as being ‘“‘ beyond good and evil,” at least according to some 
popular definitions of evil. Suffering, whether physical, 
mental or spiritual, is not very important, any more,than 
happiness is important. What imports is life; and as we 
enter the arena of experience, we find at once that some 
kinds of suffering minister to life, others to death. It is 
therefore foolish to discuss the values of suffering in the 
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abstract, but to distinguish between the life-giving and the 
death-dealing type should not be impossible, and the dis. 
tinction greatly concerns us. Some sorrows degrade, others 
ennoble ; or it might be truer to say that some offer oppor. 
tunity for spiritual growth, while others close the way. There 
are griefs and anxieties which almost inevitably imprison 
the soul, there are others which break down barriers between 
the temporal and the eternal, and let in light from othe 
planes. Even rebellion can recognise some sufferings as not 
inconsistent with the stern yet holy will of Love ; but from 
some other types man must be released if love is to be per. 
fected; yet not that mere happiness or comfort may be 
increased ; for we may if we have courage discern in the 
future grave waiting angels, who, bearing scourges in their 
hands, shall drive men freed from old shackles forward, 
painfully, slowly, up the ever-steeper purifying mount 
which rises to the Paradise of God. 


II. 


The reaction on personality is the one test of suffering, 
Let us with this in mind pass briefly over sad familiar ground. 
The rebellious human mind always shrinks from inquiring 
into the possible uses of pain, yet the inquiry must be 
pursued, as it has been again and again, by apologists for the 
world we live in, if the spectacle of human life is to be 
tolerated at all. And the region into which we are led, 
however dim and shadow-beset, is not without a beauty of 
its own. 

Physical suffering arrests us first. To contemplate its 
potential spiritual values rarely fails to fortify and to console. 
It is well to listen to the magnificent response, a grave con- 
stant melody always audible to ears that hear, made by many 
people to pain and mortal disease. ‘* There is‘nothing the 
body suffers,’’ said George Meredith, ‘“‘ which the soul may 
not profit by.”” Choice confronts us ; the values of pain are 
optional ; but everyone knows sick rooms which are sanc- 
tuaries. Illness may destroy the soul as well as the body; 
but sometimes, while it wastes the flesh, it liberates the soul. 
The principle applies not only to disease. I remember 4 
pitifully deformed little lady whose infectious laugh added 
gaiety to a whole town ;. a man with a stutter who became, 
mirabile dictu, a most endearing preacher. We all know 
indomitable people who turn handicaps into assets; and 
thought instantly travels beyond the physical realm. Con- 
template, for instance, the cruel anguish springing from 
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defeat, from thwarted ambition, from powers inadequate to 
aims—the reach that exceeds the grasp—earnest of heaven 
perhaps, but misery on earth. To know oneself stupid—and 
stupid people are occasionally aware of their plight—is a dull 
but poisonous wretchedness. But is character necessarily 
poisoned ? No. If embittered, the result may be an 
inferiority complex which is an ugly egotistic affair, but, on 
the other hand, that result may be a true humility, which 
isa holy thing, beautiful, and very rare. 

Or, one might speak of bereavement and the gifts it 
offers of widened sympathies, of immunity to the minor 
stabs in life, of spiritual insight and of initiation into the 
eternal. Looking at the endless procession of our race from 
mystery to mystery, from birth to death, one cannot fail to 
discern how often “‘ the worst turns the best to the brave ” : 
it were a flat unprofitable world which lacked the courage 
of aching hearts. 

It is well also to consider this matter of suffering from a 
social angle. Apart from the possible sanctification of the 
sufferer, how many qualities that signal the human victory 
over the beast are evoked by human misfortunes and pains ! 
One is tempted to say, half cynically, that all most heroic 
and tender virtue is dependent on the misery in the world. 


** Mercy could be no more 
If there were nobody poor ; 
And pity no more could be 
If all were as happy as we”... 


Blake put his finger, as usual, on a quivering fact. 
Physical catastrophe, flood, famine, earthquake, are occasions 
of generosity which could ill be spared. We are forced to 
recognise that a large proportion of our holiest activity is 
conditioned by piteous human need. In Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound, the tortured Titan who has endured and withstood 
the onslaught of the Furies with their gloating pessimism is 
visited in due course by fair spirits of consolation. The 
message they bring is one not of distant hoped-for future, but 
of good inherent in the heart of present evil. One comes 
borne on the wings of a blast of courage blown on a desperate 
battlefield ; another from a shipwreck : 


** Speeded hither on the sigh 
Of one who gave his enemy 
His plank, and turned aside to die.” 


Blot out from history or from one’s own memory all that has 
hurt or stung: obliterate at the same time all ministries of 
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healing and of mercy ; how blank, how flat, will the shadoy. 
less landscape appear ! 

And, speaking of battlefields, what shall be said of war? 
Its moral perquisites and concomitants are obvious ; they 
fill the pages of romance; they place firm ground beneath 
militaristic feet. Yet as the character of warfare changes 
and the soldier becomes more and more the passive victim of 
destructive science rather than the heroic defender of his 
cause, modern feeling more and more decisively casts war 
into the discard. It may still, however, serve as example of 
the delicate judgment requisite in such matters, where 
decisions are to be made not, under blanket formule, but 
through expert and flexible sensitiveness to moral values, 
There is ample room and verge enough for fruitful discussion 
of the actual or potential reaction on character of this, that 
and the other type of pain. The criterion is clear ; applica- 
tion involves again and again wide differences in opinion, 
But this is sure: sweep away obstacles, you destroy 
heroism ; annul wrong, suffering, injustice, and where will 
sacrifice find place ? Are we aiming at a civilisation in which 
sacrifice shall have no scope ? 

Here is the crucial question ; and it must be faced. For 
to the Christian, as has been said, the law of the Cross is 
supreme, since it is the law of the self-revelation of Deity in 
Time. Others beside Christians have had glimpses of this 
awesome truth. ‘“ The world is not for him who would forego 
sacrifice, Arjuna,’”’ says Krishna, the charioteer, god in dis- 
guise, to Arjuna, his warrior disciple, in that most moving of 
Oriental books, the Bhagavad Gita: “‘ Various are the forms 
thereof recounted in the Vedas, and everyone is consummated 
by anact. Know this, for it shall release thee from bondage.” 
And again, and again, in phrase still more succinct and com- 
pelling: ‘‘ Brahma the Everlasting has his seat in the 
Sacrifice.” . . . Here is the agelong, ageless wisdom of the 
East as of the West. 

Does the social reformer, as he labours not only for his 
own escape but for the escape of the whole social order from 
the bondage by which it is oppressed, forget this deepest 
truth of his religion ? We cannot answer till we have sought 
to analyse those sorrows and evils from which he would 
achieve release. 


IIl. 


Again we remind ourselves that there are vampire sorrows 
which suffocate the soul and drink its very blood ; as there 
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are angel sorrows, austere but lovely, which can bear it on 
their wings in upward flight. Now surely those wrongs and 


miseries which horrify modern social thought, and which 


nerve the modern movement of revolt and reconstruction, are 
of the vampire breed. They are the poisonous kind that kill ; 
this is perhaps because there is no power of sacrifice inherent 
in them. Such power, if only in the mystical form of an 
inward surrender and acceptance, does inhere in most of the 
human troubles noted in the last section ; it is notably and 
obviously present in all that impels to the exercise of sym- 
pathy and mercy. But it is very difficult to claim that 
unemployment, for instance, can even potentially ennoble. 
Were a man a saint already, it might conceivably be a means 
of grace ; but it could never start a plain man on the road to 
sainthood. It offers him no call to heroism ; on the contrary, 
it debilitates, demoralises and degrades ; it violates human 
dignity. The reactions are seen far beyond the jobless man 
himself, in the general loss of vigour and momentum, in the 
formation of sluggish stagnant pools of humanity, where 
living waters should be flowing to fertilise the land; and, 
above all, in destruction of fine values in family life. 


** T cannot bear the effect on the women !”’ [exclaimed 
a young social worker]. ‘‘ If the unemployed men do 
not take to drink, they either commit suicide or become 
perfectly unendurable at home. Unemployment is too 
hard on the wives,” ... 


No one can claim that unemployment, viewed in the large, 
presents a spiritual opportunity ; it spells death, not life. 
The same thing may be said of crowded housing. Slums 
do not make for sanctity. They are natural breeding-places 
of sexual and other crime. They depress the whole level of 
life. Moreover, they are an occasion of sin to all of us who, 
not living in them, acquiesce in their continuance. And how 
about the insecurity that ravages and torments the world ? 
It suffuses a subtle poison through civilisation. The cynic 
may remind us with a shrug that we are bidden take no 
thought for the morrow ; but the retort is swift that thought 
for the morrow is precisely what economic insecurity pro- 
duces, especially in a world which has abused its credit 
system to the limit, and where most people are responsible 
for others than themselves. Again: the fear between 
nations that piles up armaments and crushes men under the 
cruel burdens of militarism—is that a life-giving discipline ? 
.. . How about war? Heart-moving sacrifices are indeed 
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implicit in it, but they are merely a by-product, for the stern 
and central purpose is not to lay down life for love, but at 
best to defend, at worst (and worst always happens), to kil] 
and to destroy. There is a fear which is the beginning of 
wisdom, but it is not the kind of fear which war connotes, 

All this is painfully familiar. Sordid poverty, enforced 
self-defence and anxious fear are for the plain man direet 
incentives to materialism and hate. They are in flat contra. 
diction to the great social petition which might be the march- 
ing orders of the reformer: “‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
. . . We conclude that an element of freedom as well asa 
stimulus to sacrifice, must inhere in all ennobling pain, 
These elements can, to be sure, be present in endurance as 
well as in activity; the victim can become the saviour, 
But neither freedom nor sacrifice accompany the conditions 
we have outlined ; the fact that enforced squalor undermines 
and inhibits personality has nothing to do with the other fact 
that voluntary poverty inherits a blessing. There is no call 
to productive initiative nor to self-giving in any of these 
modern conditions ; they only sound in our ears the insistent 
call to end them. 

Here, indeed, is an adventure calling for sufficient 
heroism to last our generation—and beyond! Nor, so faras 
that goes, need we hesitate to extend our duty and to fight 
many conditions in which we recognise some potential good. 
Perception of the uses of disease to elect souls should not 
weaken our relentless campaign for health. That evils may 
sometimes be the occasion of richer experience than could be 
known without them, is consolation to which we have a right, 
but it is equally clear that our business is to fight these evils. 
For there is no slightest danger that there will be no disci- 
plines left ; and it is never to be forgotten that we are in all 
our triumphs over human ills only clearing the way for such 
as shall prove more life-giving. The resources of the universe 
to hurt us—let this be said not in bitterness but in thanks- 
giving—are assuredly without limit! As we outgrow the 
need of disciplines to the body, the harder disciplines of the 
spirit will control consciousness increasingly. So let us fight 
disease, for instance, with all our might ; recognising mean- 
while that it may be while it persists a source of blessing. 


IV. 


Let us, finally, turn to envisage for our grave refreshment 
certain of these higher disciplines to be. Let us contemplate 
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a society in which enforced miseries should have ceased ; not 
a servile state, surely, but one where, through the common 
and sustaining will, life should have become for everybody 
wholesome and secure, where the incentive of private profit, 
with all its temptations, should be minimised or absent, 
where anxious over-work that deadens the spirit should have 
yielded to leisure, where “ dark Satanic mills > should have 
vanished, and armaments should be no more. Never mind 
for the moment the possibility of such a Utopia ; imagination 
is entirely able to build it, if only in Cloud-Cuckoo Land. 
Now let us ask ourselves : where, in Utopia, shall the Cross 
arise ? 

Would suffering and sacrifice be absent from a world like 
this ? 

On the contrary, they would be ennobled and released. 
And for one pang in the present, men might suffer a dozen 
inthat curious future. For the characteristics of many forms 
of distress to-day is that they stupefy the soul. They do not 
“sting with hunger for full light,” they dope all spiritual 
pangs with heavy material pain. They reduce life to a sad 
monotony instead of spurring us to spiritual adventure ; 
they render us callous, clogging our finer sensibilities and 
stifling all delicacy of perception through the vulgar and 
cheap stimuli of the cinema or the crime novel; and our 
pleasures like our sufferings are dull. If we want to become 
more fully alive, we must consent to be more hurt. As we 
advance to higher levels in the corporate life, as we shake off 
the clogs that drag our steps, we may expect to meet new 
sources of joy, but we may also expect to suffer more. Base 
troubles such as we have dwelt on would have vanished, to 
give place, not to smug contents, but to those finer griefs 
which anneal instead of pulverising the soul. Spiritual and 
intellectual quests would take on new intensity ; both lights 
and shadows would intensify as when a pall of smoke lifts 
from a landscape. 

No fear lest slothful ease engulf the race, or energy, 
effort and adventure fail! Probably men would be less lazy 
than now, when once they had done away with the burrowing 
weariness engendered in all classes by our false civilisation. 
Plenty of danger and enterprise await even on the physical 
level. If the mixed motives consequent on a society where 
well-being is based on gain were outgrown, men would be free 
to press with new vigour and simplicity toward the arduous 
adventures of science, the search for victory at whatever cost 
over the obstacles both to welfare and to understanding 
Vou, XXXII. No. 1. 8 
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presented by that Nature which is at once our foster-mother 
and our foe. The torments of our ignorance would grow 
sharper, as they become already, as we penetrated deeper 
and further into the mysteries, baffling to sense, in which we 
breathe and move. In this sphere as in others, men would 
constantly encounter defeat; how small a proportion js 
borne by the new conquests of knowledge, to the quest 
frustrated and futile! Failure, defeat—were they not the 
sharpest elements in the Passion of Christ? They wil 
become more torturing as it grows less and less possible for 
the weakling to fall back as he can now so readily do on 
untoward circumstance to account for his backwardness in 
the race. The dumb poet—the artist of feeble touch and 
vision—the philosopher tangled in webs of mental confusion 
of his own spinning—these would suffer no less than nov, 
presumably more intensely. For the lesson of defeat and of 
thwarted ambition, base or noble, will be more and more 
imperious as men’s feet become freed from the thorny 
entanglements of the lower path that now impede all but the 
most favoured, and the upsoaring wings of the spirit beat 
more and more helplessly in the “ intense inane ”’ wher 
Reality perchance abides and awaits. 

Nor may we look forward with either fear or hope toa 
time when passionate sorrows shall cease ; to an idyllic mode 
of existence, nobly calm, such as Hudson pictured in his 
strange, lovely, but dreadful Utopia, The Crystal Age. 
Group life will always be fertile in dramatic tortures, reaching 
far beyond though including the sphere controlled by sex. 
These might well multiply, albeit sublimated, when economic 
pressure was removed. As human institutions, including the 
family, escape from irrelevant and complicating elements, 
and pass under close scrutiny of their essential nature, 
unsuspected phases and problems are sure to appear. When 
the meaner compulsions which now so largely govem 
personal life and relationships are eliminated, the play of 
clashing personalities, attractive, repellent, desirous, hesitant, 
may show a new intensity. ‘ If Love dwelt not in trouble, 
it could have nothing to love,” said Jacob Boehme. No 
economic justice can ever minimise the agonies inherent in 
emotion, as the lover beats against the intangible barriers 
that separate soul from soul. In the intimate interweaving 
of relationships, whether between the sexes or on the plane 
of friendship, opportunities for self-effacement and _ for 
sacrifice can never lack. For human affections are normally 
a Via Crucis until they emerge into the Resurrection light 
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where self has died and devotion is no longer poisoned by 
desire. We have hardly begun to realise the scope for 
romance, for struggle and adventure, the range of purely 
emotional experience, freed from irrelevancies and immensely 
enlarged and enriched, which would be offered by a reason- 
able economic order. Nor will ancient pain be lacking. We 
are not likely to avoid, though we may defer, the deaths that 
sever love from Earth. 

It would seem at first glance that one type of disciplinary 
pain might disappear in a rational world. Where will 
“mercy ”’ be if there is “‘ nobody poor ’’ ? What about the 
sorrows of sympathy ? Blessed these sorrows and healing, 
competent to widen imagination, to release from self, to 
draw together our divided race; could we let them go 
without a pang? . . . Yet a moment’s reflection shows that 
such destitution as we see to-day, such poverty racking and 
remediless, rouses helpless indignation rather than fruitful 
sympathy. In our eager almsgiving, moreover, lurks often a 
taint of complacency ; there are other largesses demanding 
far more authentic generosity than that of money. Neither 
the great sacrifices of history nor those, hidden, touching, 
constant, which mark the daily path of men and women, 
have as a rule any primary relation to material fact. And 
there is no least danger lest the abolition of poverty dispense 
an increasingly sensitised race from aching fellowship with 
those manifold griefs of heart and mind to which the lover 
of his kind may at fortunate moments bring true healing. 

Above all, were the hampering absorption in material 
cares to be done away, the life of the spirit might receive 
undreamed developments. The searching agonies of seeking 
souls would claim with many now preoccupied by the surface 
of life, the right of way. The sadness of a Faust had no 
relation to outward circumstance ; the Grail knight missing 
his vision was not concerned with the lack of comfortable 
lodgment. Indeed, the range of literature, religious or 
secular, most abundant in poignant record of conflict and of 
sacrificial pains, rarely stoops to concern itself with the 
factors by which modern vision is most obsessed. 

Surely a great testing time is on the way. Already we 
begin to see the disciplines which will be imposed by the 
larger leisure inevitably awaiting civilisation; men can 
make of this leisure a sordid or a glorious use according to 
their choice. Scarcity of time even more than scarcity of 
money has inhibited the free expansion of power in this 
fevered and hurried world. Now power always involves pain 
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if only because it calls so sternly for self-control. We see 
but dimly how opportunities for service and sacrifice will 
arise as men become less pinioned by circumstance ; but this 
we see; it will require sustained unself-regarding effort to 
keep social institutions on the high level to which the vision 
of Christian sociology strains. No social order will ever 
function automatically ; not even in the New Jerusalem, 
where the citizens, adoring the Lamb as in Van Eyck’s great 
picture, will be perfectly conformed to that sacrificial law 
centred in Him. Not that we are ever going to realise the 
New Jerusalem on earth; nor will the applications of the 
Law ever be plain. Conflicting ideals are sure to multiply, 
It is ideals that crucify as it is ideals that redeem ; and the 
clash among them would be more patent by far if external 
compulsions were removed. Jesus Himself was killed by 
perverted ideals—by the false sacerdotalism cradled in 
earnest religion, by the Roman imperialism which was rooted 
in a lofty conception. These rather than any forces of 
crass materialism brought Him to His death. Even to-day, 
stubborn ideals, partial but rarely despicable, underlie all 
wars of nations, all antagonisms of social systems. The 
application of Christian criteria to such ideals, as they 
clarify and multiply, the ultimate necessity for selection, for 
assimilation, reconciliation or rejection—what a field is here 
for intellectual struggle and for training in high forms of 
sacrifice ! 

And finally—sharp as any two-edged sword to the fine 
types of humanity for which we hope—are the sorrows 
inherent in our very finiteness. We have been thinking on 
the basis of a Christian psychology ; may we not say that as 
outward oppressions cease, the sense of sin, now so enfeebled, 
is likely to revive, to clamour for redemption ? So high the 
waiting emprise! So helpless so inadequate are we sure to 
prove! Sin will have new chances, will offer new aspects, in 
a society which has risen above cruder temptations. We can 
be cheerfully confident that Satan will still go about seeking 
whom he may devour and that his troops will prowl and 
prowl around our ways. And so long as the devil is with us, 
the Cross, which is the arena at once of his victory and his 
defeat, will be with us too. 


It sounds absurd to plead for social progress in the name 
of the release of sorrows; yet if what we really crave is 
fulness of life the plea is sound. We cannot know the 
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sterner summons of the spirit, we cannot experience its finer 
anguish, till the crude miseries of War and Poverty be 
rmoved. Then indeed the sublimation of suffering and 
wnflict may be known, then as seldom before may their 
rdemptive power be released. The Christian sociologist 
believes that only an inner transformation, no mere sudden 
change but a continuous process, can avail to recreate society 
in the image of God. He knows that man can achieve and 
ustain this transformation, not in his own strength, but only 
in union with Eternal Love; and he lifts his eyes to the 
(ross, towering forever o’er the wrecks of time; beholding 
it, as did Thomas Traherne in the seventeenth century, to 
remain till history shall end, ‘‘ A Tree set on fire with invisible 
fame that illumineth all the world.” 


VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 











WHAT DOES THE CRUCIFIXION MEAN? 
C. J. CADOUX, D.D. 


IT sometimes happens that a religious belief treasured in one 
age becomes for another an object of perplexity and even 
neglect. Thus, for example, Hell-fire, as simply understood 
and seriously realized by our fathers, has in these days simply 
passed out of the creed of most thoughtful Christians. The 
doctrine of the Atonement, in its popularly accepted form, 
furnishes another illustration. Long regarded as the pivot 
of the Gospel, it raises to-day so many difficulties and so 
shocks the human sense of reasonableness and justice, that 
it has lost its former purchase over non-Christian listeners, 
and is quietly left alone by many believers as an unusable 
relic. Nor would it be hard to cite earlier (and, in their 
time, quite orthodox) versions of it that would to-day move 
even conservative-minded Christians to disgust. 

It is not often that a doctrine thus superseded by the 
march of Christian thought can, when sympathetically re 
examined, make good its claim to be reinstated in all its 
pristine authority. But it does often happen that such re- 
examination brings out the difference between the superseded 
doctrine and the religious experience from which it arose— 
the old distinction between husk and kernel. The duty of 
safeguarding the latter is fully as imperative as that of 
discarding the former. 

In the case before us the sifting-process has been rendered 
difficult by the shortsightedness of both conservatives and 
modernists. Conservatives, often unable to recognize any 
distinction between form and essence, have felt obliged to 
defend untenable forms ; while modernists have not bothered 
to disentangle the saving truth from the cerements of ancient 
language and thought in which it comes encased. Advances 
must be made by both sides, if justice is to be done by each 
to the other, and the living truth secured. 

70 
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The difficulty arises chiefly from a too rigid retention 
and too literal interpretation of the illustrative language of 
Scripture, and a comparative neglect of the personal, psycho- 
logical, and moral aspects of the data before us. Metaphor 
and poetry have been hardened into doctrine, while history, 
experience, and conviction have been left to follow on and 
fit in as best they could. But surely it is from the historical 
realities, their moral quality, and their actual results in the 
spiritual experience of men, that we must start, if we are to 
discern aright the Divine significance of Jesus’ death. By 
thus beginning where the first Christians themselves had to 
begin, we stand some chance of being able to value rightly the 
conclusions they reached. 

We must start with the realities of history and experience : 
but we shall not necessarily be led along the same path of 
interpretation as these first Christians were. Unable to 
build a positive doctrine out of the little they remembered 
Jesus saying about His death, they were prevented from 
expressing simply the experience it had brought to them, by 
the need of compensating for the “‘ offence” of it (see 
Deut. xxi. 28). This compensation they effected, partly by 
urging that the death was a significant fulfilment of prophecy, 
partly by pointing out how gloriously it had been reversed 
by the Resurrection and Ascension, and partly by interpret- 
ing it (in the light of Isaiah liii.) as a divinely-ordained 
offering for sin. This last line of thought was vigorously 
followed by Paul, whose difficult language left no clear 
doctrine to his successors, but convinced them that the idea 
of a propitiatory sacrifice was an essential part of the 
Christian ‘‘ message about the Cross.” 

It is only fair to recognize that this sacrificial interpreta- 
tion was in the circumstances psychologically unavoidable. 
The first Christians (including Paul) were Jews ; and for most 
Jews sacrificial worship was sacrosanct. Scripture contained 
the regulations God Himself was believed to have laid down 
for its proper performance. That being so, no further defence 
of the system was felt to be needed. When therefore 
Christians came to regard Jesus’ death as a new means of 
conquering sin and effecting reconciliation between man and 
God, and when further they remembered that He had Him- 
self quoted Isaiah liii. with reference to it, how could they 
avoid comparing Him to a sacrificial victim ? 

We to-day are in a different position. While recognizing 
the naturalness of the early Christian language, and acknow- 
ledging its value as expressing the tragic costliness of sin, we 
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yet find the old sacrificial analogy more difficult than helpful, 
For we feel certain that the notion of becoming reconciled to 
God by means of slaughtering and burning an animal was, 
primitive and savage superstition, which long outlived its 
usefulness in Israel. On the Shakespearian principle that 


** never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it,” 


we can admit that God might accept and bless such ignorant 
worship, and overrule the use of it for higher ends (say, in 
order to give the worshipper a vivid sense of having been 
reconciled to Him): but the same could of course be said of 
human sacrifice and many other abominations practised in 
primitive religions. If God be what Jesus represents Him 
as being, He could never have demanded the burnt carcase 
of an animal as a regular means whereby man might secure 
His a and favour. Even the Jews did not all feel 
quite happy about it. Amos (v. 25) and Jeremiah (vii. 22) 
roundly challenged the belief that God had required sacrifices 
to be offered to Him. The author of the fifty-first Psalm saw 
that He had no pleasure in burnt offering, and said so 
(16 f.: ef. Ps. 1.715): but his dangerous modernism was duly 
corrected—someone added to his penitential poem four 
concluding lines promising sacrifices (18 f.), and thus rendered 
it fit for use in the Temple-liturgy ! And certainly for us 
to-day the sacrificial language is a bad vehicle for the a 
truth of our religion, and must be discarded as a doctrina 
basis, until we have built our theory on better foundations. 
The unwillingness of Christian teachers to speak plainly on 
this initial principle of interpretation largely accounts for the 
perplexity and indifference in which many Christians of 
differing types now find themselves. 

The right place to begin is with the human goodness of 
Jesus. He loved men utterly. He gave Himself to them as 
friend, healer, guide. He told them the truth about God. 
He sought them as God seeks them. He called upon them to 
prepare the way for God’s Kingdom on earth by loving God 
supremely, and by loving their fellows as they loved them- 
selves. But to be guided by Him involved the sacrifice of 
many prejudices—the Sadducean love of wealth and office, 
the Pharisaic religious traditionalism and patriotic animus 
against Rome, and so on. So Jesus failed to secure national 
support, and eventually aroused bitter opposition. That 
same love for men which had moved Him to call them to 
Himself and to plead for reconciliation with Rome instead of 
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vengeance, now forbade Him either to drop His appeal, or to 
fight His enemies. But to prosecute His appeal without 
fighting His enemies meant simply dying at their hands. 
This He resolved to do. It is with the supreme moral 
nobility of this self-sacrifice that we have to start. Christian 
teaching has largely overlooked it: Jesus’ submission to 
death has, of course, always been acclaimed as worthy of the 
highest praise, but only after it has been theologically 
expounded as a sacrificial or legal expedient, or an act of 
Divine condescension, not because it was regarded in the 
first place as a manifestation of supreme human heroism. 
ow it is a necessity of thought that we should connect 
all human goodness with the presence and agency of God. 


“* Every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness,” 


reveal something of His goodness. This is so because in all 
human goodness the very goodness of God Himself is some- 
how present. In the kindness of a mother, the generosity of 
a friend, the magnanimity of a character in history, are seen 
the kindness, generosity, and magnanimity of God. That is 
why such things make it easier for folk to believe in God. 

And especially is this true of all human goodness that 
involves self-sacrifice. As Coleridge says, 


** chiefly in the oppresséd Good Man’s face 
The Great Invisible (by symbols seen) 
Shines with peculiar and concentred light, 
When all of Self regardless the scourg’d Saint 
Mourns for th’ oppressor.” 


The effect of such revelation of the Great Invisible, if it 
be not withstood or evaded, is to move recipients and 
beholders to a humble self-contempt, and to a longing for 
closer fellowship with God and for a worthier life. There is a 
story of an early missionary who was tied up by the Red 
Indians and shot with arrows: but when he was dead 
they crawled up to him in remorse, touched his blood with 
their fingers, and said: ‘‘ This man came to us from God.” 
Bernard Shaw was not falsifying human nature when he 
represented the English chaplain in Saint Joan as confessing 
that what had redeemed him was “‘ a young woman whom I 
saw actually burned to death. It was dreadful: oh, most 
dreadful. But it saved me. I have been a different man 
ever since, .. .” 

But what is true of human self-sacrifice generally is true 
VoL. XXXII. No. 1. 3* 
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of Jesus’ self-sacrifice supremely and uniquely, because there 
has been no nobler or grander life than His.1 It is primarily 
and chiefly His human life and death which have opened 
men’s eyes to the forgiving and renewing love of God 
Himself. So Coleridge continues : 


**O thou meekest Man ! 
Meek Man and lowliest of the Sons of Men! 
Who thee beheld thy imag’d Father saw.” 


In Jesus the Holy God is seen loving sinful men, and 
suffering because He loves them, and in that suffering 
offering them forgiveness, renewal, and communion. ‘“ God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.” The terms 
we used just now to describe the effect of such self-revelation 
of God upon beholders and recipients, simply enumerate the 
essential contents of Christian salvation, namely, penitence, 
forgiveness, moral regeneration, and closer fellowship with 
God. That man may find his way to such salvation by 
reverently contemplating the death of Jesus and teachably 
allowing himself to be mastered by it, is the heart of the 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement.” 

This very important conclusion is strongly confirmed by 
three independent pieces of evidence. 

(1) It is borne out by Jesus’ own teaching. Though He 
spoke repeatedly about sin and forgiveness, He never 
represented forgiveness as depending upon any atoning or 


1 It is truly surprising how the revelation of God’s character in human 
heroism can be overlooked and even denied by sensible people. Here, for 
example, is an earnest enquirer asking in The Christian World (November 8, 
1982), “‘ how in the name of all that’s rational can (Jesus’) good life and 
martyrdom tell us anything about the character of God,” unless what the 
Catholic creeds teach of His Person be true? And again: “ I am not in 
the least interested in a human person who lived 1900 years ago.” And 
Mr. Leon Arpee, in his recent Atonement in Experience (pp. 77-81), while 
fully aware of the redemptive power of human martyrdom, goes out of 
his way to insist that in it God is not “‘ personally in action.” ‘‘ God here 
does not Himself personally deal with the sinner. . . . Neither are God’s 
love and righteousness here immediately revealed.” I directly challenge 
these negatives as mistaken. 

2 Rev. C. F. Rogers (Atonement, p. 24, n. 2) regards this theory as 
correct, but insufficient, because it leaves unanswered the question, Why 
was the death of Christ necessary ? We submit (1) that it gives to this 
question the answer: His death was necessary because, without it, man’s 
response to and love for God would have been so poor and inadequate, 
and (2) that Professor Rogers’s own answer (pp. 18 f.) that His death was 
needed to “ complete ” His life, and so enable us to share God’s life by 
communing with Christ, is insufficient because it establishes no link 
between Jesus’ moral perfection and the nature of His death, or between the 
nature of His death and its saving influence on us. 
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propitiating sacrifice He was to offer. He referred to His 
surrendered life as a “‘ ransom for many”; but this was 
simply a poetical Old-Testament phrase used to express the 
benefit His death would confer on men. His blood was 
indeed to be “* poured out on behalf of many.” The phrase 
“unto remission of sins’ in the Matthzan report of these 
last-quoted words (Matt. xxvi. 28) is proved, by its absence 
from Mark (xiv. 24), to be an interpretative gloss. Jesus 
normally portrays God as forgiving men simply on the 
strength of that newer and truer attitude to life and to 
Himself which is commonly called repentance (and of their 
willingness to forgive others as an indispensable sign of the 
sincerity of this repentance). God’s forgiveness is a gracious 
personal act, springing from His fatherly love.1_ This teach- 
ing is fatal to the view that Jesus’ death was, in His own 
mind, an objective propitiation for human sin. It is some- 
times said that He could not convey His full meaning to 
the disciples until after the Resurrection. There is, of course, 
a sense in which this is true: lapse of time enables the 
Church to see with growing clarity and fulness the true glory 
of her Founder and Head. But this must not be taken as 
necessarily guaranteeing the final accuracy of every early 
Christian interpretation. In the present case, for instance— 
if the postponed revelation had been the _ propitiatory 
character of Jesus’ death, there seems no sufficient reason 
why any postponement should have been needed: the 
Jewish minds of the disciples were admirably prepared for 
receiving such teaching during the Master’s lifetime. The 
real truth is that one can harmonize the teaching of Jesus 
about forgiveness, with His description of His death as a 
ransom for many, only by remembering that the charac- 
teristic effect of that death was to evoke genuine repentance 
in men. 

(2) That this interpretation is the true one is again 
confirmed by the prophecy in Isaiah liii, which we know 
Jesus regarded as fulfilled by Himself. Substitutionary and 
sacrificial expressions are indeed used in vv. 4-6 of that 
chapter (though the allusion to the “ guilt-offering ”’ in v. 10 
is textually doubtful). But such expressions are only vivid 
poetical statements of the fact that by his undeserved 
suffering the Servant had “‘ made many righteous,” and so 
“ borne away their guilt.” That such was the true character 


1 The simple reading of the Parable of the Prodigal Son has been known 
to produce conversion in a profligate drunkard (Christian World, March 1, 
1928, p. 5). 
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of his triumph (so metaphorically described in v. 12a) is 
made clear by the striking change in the poet’s own attitude— 
the change, that is, from contempt (liii. 8) to a humble 
confession of guilt (liii. 4-6). In other words, the sin of many 
is removed by the Servant, because his sufferings have led 
them to repentance. 

(3) The typical evangelical experience of ‘‘ redemption 
through the blood ”’ may seem at first sight to discredit our 
exegesis here. In reality, however, it confirms it. Pierce 
through the rich covering of descriptive metaphor in which 
men have set this redemption forth ; and what do you find ? 
You find every time that the essence of it consists of an 
immense inward stimulus and enlightenment, convincing 
the convert of God’s majesty, holiness, and love, and of his 
own sinfulness and need of pardon, bringing him through 
sincere repentance within reach of the Divine renewal, 
releasing a new moral power within him, and effecting a 
closer fellowship between him and God. It must be admitted 
that, in Christian devotional literature, the metaphor of 
propitiation, etc., often obscures the psychological and moral 
truth. So rarely indeed is the simple fact simply stated that, 
when it is, the most learned eyes are apt to be blind to it. 
Thus Clement of Rome wrote (about a.p. 95): ‘* The blood 
of Christ, . . . being poured out for the sake of our salvation, 
offered to the whole world the grace of repentance ’’ (Ep. ad 
Cor. vii. 4). On which Harnack remarks : ‘* This transforma- 
tion of ‘ the forgiveness of sins ’ into ‘ the grace of repentance’ 
shows clearly that the special value put upon the death of 
Christ for the procuring of salvation is with Clement a mere 
matter of tradition ; for it is meaningless to derive the grace 
of repentance from the blood of Christ ” (Dogmengeschichie, 
i. [1888] 171). Surely the truth is the exact opposite of this. 
The grace of repentance is so obviously and really deducible 
from the blood of Christ, that the passage shows Clement to 
have been one of the few who, not content with simply 
echoing tradition, expressed in direct terms the fact of 
experience. His modern equivalent is the authoress who 


wrote for us: 
** Gazing thus, our sin we see, 
Learn Thy love while gazing thus ; 
Sin which laid the cross on Thee, 
Love which bore the cross for us. 


** Here we learn to serve and give 
And, rejoicing, self deny ; 
Here we gather love to live, 

Here we gather faith to die.” 
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Modernist teaching has been criticized as having no use 
for the conception of sacrifice, and no theory of the Atone- 
ment except a subjective one. Our discussion will have 
shown that this criticism is not just. Modernists repudiate 
the old Hebrew and pre-Christian belief in the efficacy of 
sacrifices, and deprecate the description of our Saviour’s 
death in terms borrowed from the old sacrificial system : 
but they do not overlook the fundamental importance of 
that death for men’s salvation. Again, they do draw 
attention to the subjective processes of such salvation— 
because these have been so extraordinarily obscured by 
tradition : but they carry back forgiveness to the objective 
love of God, and to the objective demonstration and embodi- 
ment of it in the life and death of Jesus. No theory of the 
Atonement which is so based can rightly be described as 
“purely subjective.” 


The one and only sufficient response to the appeal God 
isever making to men through the death of Jesus is expressed 
in the words which evangelical and modernist sing together 
with equal fervour : 


‘** Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


To make that response and mean it is to take the great 
decisive step. But it is a step which involves more than 
is here made explicit. It involves self-disgust, penitence, 
pardon, close fellowship with God, and moral regeneration. 
Now moral regeneration includes love for others, and that 
will mean occasional suffering for their sakes and at their 
hands. Such love and self-sacrifice will reveal to men God’s 
goodness—in the same way as Jesus’ love and self-sacrifice 
did, though far less purely. For human love and self- 
sacrifice always reveal God ; and the revelation always has 
redemptive power. And not only by observation and 
common-sense, but by the indubitable testimony of Scripture, 
we can see that we have to bear our part in the grand 
redemptive work our Master wrought on Calvary. 

For not only did He say He would be crucified ; at the 
same time (Mk. viii. 831-34 and parallels) He called on His 
disciples to take up their crosses and follow Him. When He 
spoke of His own death as a ransom for many, He was 
presenting Himself to the disciples as an example in humility 
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and positive service. Not only did He profess Himself 
willing to drink the cup (Mk. xiv. 36) and undergo the 
baptism (Lk. xii. 50) of death ; He told the brothers Jacob 
and John that they should share His cup and His baptism, 
He bade His followers let their light shine before men, go 
that these latter might be brought to glorify God. And how 
else does a sinful man glorify God except by taking the path 
of repentance to forgiveness ? 

The Apostles are usually believed to have taught that 
Jesus’ redemptive work was absolutely unique, that is, unique 
not only in its purity, efficacy, and priority, but in its actual 
kind and method, so that it would be almost blasphemous to 
argue that Christians can have any share in it. Yet what do 
the New Testament writers actually say? Paul aspires to 
“* know the fellowship of His sufferings, becoming conformed 
to His death ”’ (Phil. iii. 10), and (if Colossians be his) to “ fill 
up that which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ, for the 
sake of His body, which is the Church ”’ (Col. i. 24). Peter 
writes: ‘‘ Christ suffered for you, leaving you an example, 
that ye should follow His steps ”’ (I. Pet. 1i. 21). John calls 
Jesus ‘‘ martyr ”’ (or “‘ witness ’’), precisely the same word 
as he uses to designate Antipas, the Christian slain at Per- 
gamos (Rev. i. 5; iii. 14; 11.13). In the “ First Epistle of 
John ” we read: ‘‘ He laid down His life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren ”’ (1 John iii. 16), 
What does such language mean, if there is not a saviourhood 
of the disciple, similar if inferior and posterior to the Saviour- 
hood of his Lord and dependent on it ? And what is the 
sense of the testimony that “‘ the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church,” if Christian suffering possesses no power 
akin to the power of Calvary ? 

It is no answer to the foregoing pleas to say that they 
reduce the redemption of mankind through God’s only Son 
to a mere human martyrdom. It is time that this misuse of 
the word “‘ mere”’ was given up. An example of God-like 
love, seen and followed, is never a “‘ mere example ”’ : it isa 
gracious gift of God. A death for the sake of truth and 
righteousness is never a “‘ mere martyrdom”: since God 
has a share in it, it is His act, a manifestation of His grace. 
By the very force of the term, it gives direct ‘‘ evidence ”’ of 
Him. And where God’s grace is manifested, there is mani- 
fested also “‘ God’s Presence and His very Self and Essence 
all-Divine.”” The distinction drawn in Newman’s hymn 
between Grace and the “ higher gift than Grace,” viz. the 
Divine Presence itself, is imaginary. To follow the New 
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Testament in accepting the similarity, in kind, effect, and 
purpose, between Jesus’ perfect self-sacrifice and the 
imperfect self-sacrifice of His followers, is not to deny or 
belittle the Divine character of the former, but to glorify its 
Divinity the more by setting forth more clearly its true 
moral nature. 

Probably even these explanations will not exempt us 
from the criticism that we are not doing justice to the 
Church’s uniform witness to the absolute uniqueness of her 
Lord’s Person and consequently also of His work. We are 
constrained, therefore, in all Christian friendliness to turn 
the tables upon the critics. To those who would repudiate 
our conclusions in the interests of the traditional doctrine of 
the Person of Christ we would say :_ what are you going to 
do to safeguard the true humanity of Jesus and the historical 
realities connected with it against the unconscious and 
unavowed denials of them implicit in the traditional view ? 
For that there are such denials who can doubt? Many 
Protestant theologians to-day, even if they have conservative 
leanings, refuse to be bound by the Formula of Chalcedon 
(which affirmed that in Christ there were two distinct Natures 
—a Divine and a human, etc.). For those who accept that 
Formula find themselves irresistibly manceuvred into an 
impossible inference. Thus if, as orthodoxy insists, “* God 
the Son ’? was personal before being incarnate in Jesus, and 
if in Jesus there were not two Persons but only one, surely it 
follows that the Person in Him was not human at all, but 
Divine. What was human was not His Person, but only one 
of His two Natures. In other words, one may grant that 
Jesus was ‘‘ man,”’ but must deny that He was “a man.” 
He had a human nature, but was not a human person. Now 
this preposterous result, which is palpably at variance with 
our Gospel-records, is seriously maintained as an integral 
part of the Trinitarian orthodoxy, not only by Roman 
Catholics, but by the more rigid and logical section of 
Anglican teachers. But those who feel they must repudiate 
it should surely refrain from insisting overmuch that all the 
premises, on which the Formula involving it was so incontro- 
vertibly built, are indispensable items in Christian orthodoxy. 

We submit that, rather than feel bound by either these 
premises or these conclusions, it is better that we should 
humbly confess ourselves unable to frame formule—either 
of the Nicene or of the Chalcedonian type—setting forth 
precisely the mysterious and ineffable nature of the Infinite 
God. Let us rather lay the stress on the great and simple 
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facts we know for certain—that Jesus was made in all 
points like as we are, that He acknowledged those who 
followed Him as His “‘ brothers,”’ that He was “ the firstborn 
among many brothers ”’ and so possessed of a true uniqueness 
and supremacy in relation to them, that as God indwells 
every heart surrendered to Him, so very God of very God 
** was in Christ ” (incarnate in Him) “ reconciling the world 
to Himself.” Doubtless the Church’s consciousness of 
Christ’s unique Divinity must at all costs be preserved and 
expressed : doubtless, too, no human formula could adequately 
express so deep a mystery. But it is surely better to rest 
content with such a formula as “ the firstborn among many 
brothers ”’ (which safeguards His likeness to us while acknow- 
ledging His possession of something which none other has or 
can have) than, by following closely in the footsteps of the 
Ancients, to find ourselves committed at the end to the 
impossible view that our Lord, though ‘‘ man” (whatever 
that may mean), was not “‘ a man,” 7.e. not a human person 
at all, and—worse still—to learn that this must be taken as 
an integral implicate of orthodox Trinitarianism. 

It is part of our bounden duty not to tolerate ‘* mystery ” 
in those sections of our theology where God has empowered 
us to see clearly and to understand. At the same time, when 
reason has done her utmost, mystery faces us at the end, 
Why is the universe so constructed that the conquest of sin 
involves such a deal of pain in him who loves the sinner, be 
the lover man or God? This tragic costliness of sin, which 
the modernist is so often charged with forgetting, is clearly 
an essential and an inexplicable element at the very centre 
of the whole problem. The one merit of the old propitiation- 
theory was that it never allowed men to lose sight of this 
costliness: and if we have to discard that theory because 
it is at other points inconsistent with truth as we now know 
it, we must not forget the great fact which it proclaimed, 
namely, that our sins lay as it were a tax and even a cross 
upon God Himself, and that in His love for us He Himself 
defrays that tax at His own cost and bears upon His own 
heart the burden of that Cross. 


C. J. CADOUX. 


SHIPLEY. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO IN A LINCOLNSHIRE VILLAGE. 


W. M. CHILDS, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., 
Late Vice-Chancellor of Reading University. 


I 


Some three miles east of the market-town of Louth in 
Lincolnshire, within sight of its noble spire, and a little 
further from the heaped dunes and “ table shore,” where 
the “ slow-arching wave ” 


Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing, 


there lies upon the edge of the ‘‘ waste enormous marsh ” an 
ancient graveyard. Secluded even to-day, it is yet well 
known to the curious. For here the common pattern of things 
runs not, and instead there offers itself a riddle. Where a 
single church should await us, two stand close together, their 
square towers keeping watch and ward over the seaward 
marshes. Years ago the larger and older of the pair, the 
church of St Adelwold, which belongs to the parish of 
Alvingham, fell into decay. Recently it has been restored 
and brought again into use, after re-consecration by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. For a few hours publicity beat about a 
place so little used to it. Many came from near and far to 
share their joy over the happy repair of fellowship between 
these venerable partners. Local journalists made much of 
an event which stirred the feeling of the countryside. A 
paragraph about it even found its way into The Times. 
Then the exulting voices, the crash of bells, and the tramp of 
feet, died away, leaving the little churches in their com- 
panionship of peace. 

81 
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In these celebrations was sincerity. The flux of modern 
life is blamed for a loosening of the ties of home and neigh- 
bourhood. It is not always so, and it was not so here. That 
which was done was the outcome of converging devotions, 
The cost of restoring the failing church was borne by Mrs 
R. A. Yerburgh, who thus commemorated her late husband, 
a man honourably known in public life, and the long associa- 
tion of his family with Alvingham. Her action lifted a 
burden beyond the strength of a small village with no 
resident squire and no inhabitants of wealth. The villagers 
by themselves could not redeem the desolation which had 
overtaken their ancient church and its rare thirteenth-century 
tower. They grieved over the silence of its bells. Bereft 
of their place of worship, they had become dependent upon 
the hospitality of the adjoining church of St Mary, North 
Cockerington. Yet the hope that someday their own might 
be theirs again lived on; and in proof of it they opened the 
church doors daily to the living air, and kept fresh flowers 
upon the forlorn altar. Their children dropped pence into 
boxes dedicated to that vision of recovery. Then came a 
vicar with the heart and wits to plan and lead. When the 
villagers and their friends heard of Mrs Yerburgh’s generous 
intention, they responded worthily, making provision for 
the embellishment of the fabric. Here was that fusion of 
purposes and feelings which, even upon a village stage, can 
bring the finest things to pass. The memory of an admirable 
man was commemorated ; and a precious heritage from of 
old was rescued from the slow injuries of time. 


II 


Sixty years have passed since I first knew these churches 
and the scenes around them. From 1872 to 1879 my father 
was the incumbent of the adjoining parishes of Alvingham 
and North Cockerington. Those seven years stamped 
themselves upon the tenacious memory of childhood. When 
once or twice in the long interval since then I have revisited 
that early home, I have been aware that, even in a place of 
little change, change pursues its course ; but I still see it as I 
saw it first. This, too, I see: that the way of life, which toa 
child seemed so full and satisfying, has passed away, not to 
return. Whether we are the happier for the transformation 
which has befallen us, who shall say ? A glimpse or two of 
that vanished life may at least remind us how far and how 
fast since then our world has spun down its ringing grooves. 
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III 


When first I read in Adam Bede how Marty and Tommy 
Poyser were shepherded by their father and mother to 
church on a fine Sunday in summer, I read with the relish of 
experience. I, too, had loitered behind preoccupied seniors 
on such occasions, and I, too, had been entranced by the 
“perpetual drama of the hedgerows.” The vicarage was 
reckoned a mile from the churches by the nearest way. That 
way led by devious and rutted roads, by an ancient and 
narrow “‘ church causeway ”’ between hedges, and across a 
low-lying meadow. Familiar figures moved sedately along 
it: old Dennis, the cottager, in white smock and black hat, 
his great stature now bowed; burly Mr Pattison, who 
worked the threshing engine, and made miraculous windmills 
with little ships careering round; Mr Cocking, the black- 
whiskered schoolmaster, with his daughters; and Mrs 
Ayscough, the stout old lady who kept the village shop, 
conspicuous in a shawl of many hues. All the way could be 
heard the bells of St Adelwold, calling ‘* come-to-church ”’ 
with melodious pertinacity ; but the climax of this journey 
was its close. From the meadow one climbed the embank- 
ment of the little river Ludd, in summer a playmate running 
softly among forget-me-nots and waving grasses, but in 
winter flood a turbid and savage torrent, terrifying to my 
imagination. From its footbridge, one saw close at hand the 
two old churches, echeloned upon a slope encircled with 
trees, the foreground ruled in green and silver by the long 
tranquil vistas of the Louth canal, now, alas! no more. The 
sails of the trim barges which then used it, showing far across 
the wide marshlands, accorded well with the whirling arms 
of the tall windmills. Once I boarded one of these barges, 
moored in the dripping and awesome lock at Lucas’s farm 
beyond the churches ; and the skipper took me into his tiny 
cabin and gave me a ship’s biscuit. Thenceforth, I felt that 
nothing in the mariner’s life was hidden from me. Another 
time, sitting in our pew in St Mary’s, my attention was rapt 
from my father’s discourse in the top storey of the three- 
decker above my head, because noiselessly, and very slowly, 
there stole across the clear panes of the window before me the 
vision of a huge bellying sail. The canal was crossed by a 
swing footbridge, rocking very agreeably to a youthful 
tread. There was still a dyke to cross upon a plank, and then 
one was upon the grassy path straying among the tomb- 
stones to the porch of St Adelwold. Here, Sunday after 
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Sunday, would be standing a knot of men and lads, exchang. 
ing the week’s news before going into church, and greeting 
arrivals with slow stares. For how many ages had that been 
the custom ? 

Twice a Sunday, throughout the year, my father, who had 
no curate, made this pilgrimage on foot in all weathers, 
Before morning service there was Sunday school in §t 
Adelwold’s chancel, and on Sunday evenings in winter there 
was a third service in the schoolroom by the vicarage. The 
arrangement of the services in the two churches varied with 
the season. The Times, following local journalists, who 
should have been better informed, spoke of Alvingham 
church as having been desolate for a century ; whereas it 
was certainly in regular use and decent repair until the end 
of 1879, and probably for some years afterwards. The 
custom in summer was to hold morning service in Alvingham 
church for Alvingham people, and afternoon service in 
Cockerington church for Cockerington people ; or vice versé, 
In winter, however, this could not be; for Cockerington 
church had no stove. All services, therefore, were held in 
St Adelwold’s. Nevertheless, the congregations remained 
distinct. Scanty as they were—for there were six chapels 
in these two small villages—the idea that they should mingle, 
even in divine worship, was not to be thought of. Was there 
a trace here of old tribal aloofness ? 


IV 


The history of these two churches seems to lack complete 
elucidation, though the main facts are not in doubt. Between 
1148 and 1154 was founded the priory of St Mary, Alvingham. 
It belonged to the order of St Gilbert of Sempringham 
(Lincs.), the only monastic order of English origin, which 
consisted of monks and nuns, with lay brothers and sisters, 
the sexes being kept strictly apart. The site of this priory 


was a little to the west of the existing churches, and is still 


marked by green mounds and moats. The legend which was 
current in my youth, and perhaps is current still, connected 
the riddle of the two churches with the priory in this way. 
It was said that once upon a time North Cockerington had a 
church in its own village. Long ago this church had fallen 
into ruin, though the field where it was supposed to have 
stood was pointed out, and I still could find it. Cockerington 
then got leave to use the abandoned chapel of the priory— 
7.e. St Mary’s—as its parish church. Previously, it was said, 
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the dilapidated building had been used as a shelter for 
cattle, and much restoration had been necessary. This story 
seems to be merely legend. The historical facts are that, 
within seventy years of its foundation, the priory had 
acquired lands in both parishes and the advowsons of both 
churches, which to suit the convenience of the religious were 
built in one churchyard, immediately outside the priory 
precincts. At some date, possibly not until the eighteenth 
century, the church of St Mary must have been reconstructed 
in its present tame and imitative style. Why this was 
necessary, and what was its original character, do not 
appear. We may, however, accept with confidence the 
conclusion that the two parish churches have stood together 
in the same yard for more than seven hundred years. 

“ Adelwold,” the name of the saint to whom Alvingham 
church is dedicated, is a variant of ‘‘ Ethelwold,” the great 
ecclesiastical figure of the tenth century: the friend of 
Dunstan of Glastonbury, the rebuilder of Abingdon abbey, 
the Bishop of Winchester and a cathedral builder there, and 
as a monastic reformer and disciplinarian “terrible as a 
lion,”” 2 


V 


In these two churches, architectural distinction belonged 
to St Adelwold’s tower alone, and both had a plainness within 
suggestive of reconstruction or penurious “ restoration ” in 
some uninspired period. Plaster and limewash had been 
liberally used. Both churches had three-deckers of painted 
deal, and high narrow pews. St Mary’s had also a few 
square boxes. There was no stained glass, or only a few 
fragments. There were casements which opened, and once 
during sermon in St Mary’s a horse in the field outside quietly 
put his head in and turned his mild gaze upon the preacher. 


1Cp. Victoria County History (Lincs.), Vol. ii., pp. 192-193. Also, 
Associated Architectural Societies Reports and Papers, Vol. xii., p. 8; 
Vol. xxiv., pp. 106-107. In a paper by Canon Longley (ibid., pp. 114-117) 
occurs a quotation from the Liber Antiquus of Bishop Hugh (c. 1218), 
which appears to be conclusive upon the main issue. “ Vicaria in ecclesiis 
de Alvingham et Cocrinton S. Marie. Sciendum est quod que (sic) matrices 
ecclesie sunt in uno et eodem cimiterio infra septa prioratus de Alvingham 
et semper consueverunt deserviri per unum capelanum et per unum 
canonicum prioratus. Provisum est ex gratia domini episcopi quod unus 
Vicarius preficiatur ibidem et habeat curam animarum in utraque parochia.”’ 
For the references and information in this note I am indebted to my friend 
Dr S. A. Peyton, Librarian of the University of Reading. 
* Vide Dictionary of National Biography. 
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There were a hatchment or two and a few tablets and texts 
upon the walls, and in a corner of St Mary’s a broken and 
nameless effigy of stone. The services were of a bygone 
simplicity. Ritualistic innovations might startle a neighbour. 
ing parish, but not ours: there were no early celebrations, 
and the parson’s was the only surplice. There was no 
intoning. Collections were gathered on a plate. The 
schoolmaster, a man of parts and peculiarities, was supposed 
to lead the singing. Responses and psalms were read. We 
sang hymns to the accompaniment of a_hard-worked 
harmonium, which was dragged on a trolley from one 
church to the other. 

Second only to the parson in the upper storeys of the 
three-decker was the parish clerk at his desk below. This 
was Robert Clark, named as becomingly as his successor, 
Graves. I still have Clark’s lucid signature in an old birthday 
book. He was born on May 20, 1787; so that, when I knew 
him, he must have been more than eighty. I have reason to 
remember him, because once, fearless of my father’s presence, 
he rebuked me sternly for having, unwittingly, omitted to 
remove my cap on entering the church. In each church there 
lay behind the clerk’s seat a whip with a long lash to be used 
against intruding dogs. It was the clerk’s business to lead 
the responses, and this he did with a rasping gusto, which in 
the litany dropped into rhythmic jerks. Responses, and the 
pace of them, were individual rather than congregational. 
John Hodgson (born, 1816), the prosperous Cockerington 
farmer, known for his racy humour and his bright bay mare, 
was one of those regular churchgoers 1! whose main idea of 
worship seemed to be to get it over. His high-pitched voice 
had done with a psalm-verse long before the rumbling 
murmurs of the congregation had subsided. 


VI 


Delicious were those summer mornings before there 
“‘past away a glory from the earth.” In that quiet old 
England, as George Eliot says, you could tell a summer 
Sunday by the feel of it. Week-day bustle ceased, and even 
a child was tempted to consider the fairness of the earth. 
Away there, against the blue haze of the wolds, that un- 
travelled region of romance and incredible hills, uprose the 


2 Within strict limits. He was what Mr Gladstone used to disparage as 
a “ oncer.” 
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slender shaft of Louth spire. Nearer at hand was the dome 
of Mr Hodgson’s spinney, with the rooks—“ crows ” we used 
to call them—winging to and from it. Rambler roses climbed 
about the vicarage windows, and a thicket of Scotch roses 
gave sweetness to the lawn. The lawn, innocent as yet of all 
games except ceremonious croquet, was parted from the 
kitchen garden by a thick and tall yew hedge, affording good 
cover to small boys; and all around it was the correct and 
admired border of scarlet geraniums, blue lobelias, yellow 
calceolarias, and Prince of Wales’s feathers. Red admirals 
slid and flashed above the potato flowers. The air was 
cheerful with the songs of birds. Few were the tree-tops, 
sleek and odorous, especially poplars and sycamores, in that 
loved garden which were not climbed, and few were the nests 
which were not found. But not on Sundays. Sunday was a 
day apart; not, in my recollection, the less happy on that 
account. Sunday was the day of best clothes, collects, 
catechism, church-going, story-books, quiet diversion, and 
fare less plain than usual. Much of the talk about the 
tyranny of Victorian Sundays, especially in parsons’ houses, 
is rubbish. There was no tyranny in this house: and if 
sometimes Sunday suits irked, and if the eye sometimes 
strayed from the text of collects to the garden windows, 
there was always the long walk to church to compensate. 
And that might be an adventure to remember, as on the 
Sunday when an agitated cow chased us out of the meadow. 

Pleasant enough in summer, this trudging to and fro 
must often have been a trial to my elders in the winter 
season, though I myself have no memory of hardship. No 
small boy could see the waters standing in familiar fields, or 
the ground white with snow and betraying the unsuspected 
tracks of wild creatures, or the roads coated with delightfully 
treacherous ice, without a lift of spirit. The first time I ever 
heard the ringing hum of steel upon black ice was one 
Christmas day when our canal was crowded with Louth 
skaters. No doubt the decorating of the unwarmed churches 
for Christmas must have been chilly work. The custom was 
to carry down masses of holly and laurel, and to fasten 
numberless little twigs to large wooden frames, which were 
then hung upon the walls. This was a labour; but these 
geometrical masterpieces were much admired. Cold, too, it 
must have been in early spring, when the east winds pounced 
upon those bleak marshes. My own grievance was not the 
rigour of the climate but my liability to have an overcoat 
imposed upon me ; for, as I pointed out in vain, this garment 
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was incompatible with the activities necessary to my content, 
At last, however, there would come a day when, from 
roadside banks, which, if not destroyed, I could still find, 
there would be wafted the scent of incomparable violets. 


VII 


Let me say this of my father—that he cared for his flock, 
A townsman bred, he had lived long in rural parts, and his 
simple humanity made him understanding. Dissent was 
rampant and a concern to him, but it did not seem to impair 
goodwill. Country people rate their parson as a man as well 
as a preacher or a priest. Small boys make little of sermons, 
for their thoughts are usually far away; but pastoral care 
could not escape me, for often I was my father’s companion 
when he went forth to visit the sick and aged. Sometimes] 
followed him into the farmhouses or little white cottages of 
wattle and daub and thatch, and sometimes I was left to my 
diversions outside. I have the memory of kind and friendly 
greetings, and of garrulities gently borne with; so that in 
after years these occasions have come back to me when 
reading Izaak Walton’s words in his life of George Herbert, 
that “it is some relief to a poor body to be but heard with 
patience.”” Then there would be a reading from the Bible 
and perhaps a prayer. I have the names of two of these old 
cottagers, written in trembling characters in my book: 
Matthew Lingard, born in 1786, who lived to be ninety-four, 
and his wife Ann, born in 1798. What changes had passed 
in the great world, and how harmlessly, over the heads of that 
aged couple, quietly ending their days in their spotless and 
tiny cottage. Sometimes our walks took us farther afield, 
There were one or two secluded old homesteads surrounded 
by grassy moats, about which, to a childish imagination, 
romance seemed to linger. In one of these the infirm grand- 
mother lived in her four-poster in the homely kitchen, where 
she could enjoy the warmth and the daily bustle. I think 
that my father’s visits were welcome, and if so I find the 
reason in another saying, that “ genuine simplicity of heart 
is an healing and cementing principle.” 


VIII 


In these early years I became aware that my father’s 
daily reading, apart from divinity, was chiefly in Latin and 
Greek classics, and especially Virgil and Horace. I noticed, 
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too, that when he was reading Virgil with my elder sister the 
tones of his voice were unusual. In church his manner of 
reading was of grave and tranquil simplicity; but these 
hexameters came from him with sonorous and rhetorical 
fervour. At the time I thought little of this: it was just my 
father’s way, the way, I supposed, one had to read if one 
knew Latin. But later I thought of it much, and of this 
life-long devotion to the classics. It seemed something of a 
mystery. My father had no pretensions to scholarship in any 
strict sense of the term. He had been educated at a small 
grammar school of a type now totally extinct ; and at Oxford 
he had taken only a pass degree. Yet the classics had become 
art of his life, a source of daily refreshment. His younger 
Recher, after a shorter period at the same school, had gone 
into business. Though a man of wide reading, I do not think 
he made any special effort to keep up his Greek and Latin. 
Yet, on one occasion, when as a sixth form boy I failed to 
make anything of a passage set for translation, he took the 
book from me, and after a short pause gave me the rendering. 
He was then upwards of sixty. What was this secret which 
enabled obscure teachers a hundred years ago to give this 
lasting grip, and sometimes a lasting bent, not to exceptional 
pupils only, but to others also? Flogging was not the secret ; 
for these boys were not flogged. Was it that when the 
subjects of study were fewer, teaching could be more 
thorough ? It cannot be said that education has been in 
vain when it has planted in the mind capacities and sustain- 
ing interests which last as long as life. Is this more likely 
to happen under a curriculum which sacrifices depth and 
concentration to width and variety, or under a curriculum 
which, though deplorably incomplete, digs deep into the soil ? 
Or, again, were these old teachers able to bring their pupils 
under the spell of classical literature because they taught it in 
wholes and not merely in bits? My father’s school Virgil 
was a dumpy little leather-bound volume containing the 
whole of the Zineid. In the eighteen-thirties the day was 
still far distant when, under the pressure of “ local ” examina- 
tions, grammar schools would become familiar with mean 
little editions of detached books, messy with notes and 
regardless of the story which preceded and followed them. 


IX 


We lived in a seclusion not easy now to conceive. Our 
post office was a mile away. Telegrams were brought by 
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foot messengers from Louth, and cost 6s. for delivery, 
Perhaps it was in 1878 that my father returned from London 
with two objects resembling large pill-boxes without lids, 
These were connected by a long string, and his dutiful family 
(my mother excepted) assured him that, by means of this 
apparatus, whispers, alleged to be otherwise inaudible, could 
be transmitted from one end of a long passage to the other: 
and this was our nearest approach to the telephone. For 
light we had oil lamps, candles, and firelight : my mother 
knew how to make rushlights, but we did not use them, 
The nearest doctor was at Louth; and at Louth nearly all 
purchases had to be made. Hawkers came to the kitchen 
door; not only the glib fellows with baskets of needles and 
cotton and gaudy prints, but a local tribe also who sold 
samphire (for pickling), eels from the marsh dykes, and 
cockles from the sea-shore. 

There were no village dances, no concerts, no play- 
actings, no women’s institutes, no scouts or guides, and no 
entertainments that I remember except an _ occasional 
missionary meeting with a magic lantern, or a visit from a 
travelling conjurer or ventriloquist. I also remember 
listening to waits on their rounds singing carols in our 
kitchen one snowy Christmas night. In summer there was 
the Sunday school feast. Tables were set out on the vicarage 
lawn, and after tea we played “‘ nuts and may,” and kiss in 
the ring. Once or twice the children were packed into 
decorated farm waggons and carried at walking pace to 
Mablethorpe. Few of us till then had ever seen the sea, 
though it was only six miles away ; and the night before the 
first of these excursions I was sleepless for the first time. 
Some of us bathed, but the experience was disenchanting. 
We were boxed up in a dank and dark “ machine,” dragged 
by a horse an alarming distance out to sea, and were then 
seized by a brawny bathing-woman, robed in blue serge, and 
forcibly ‘‘ ducked.” Afterwards we consumed beefsteak 
pie liberally gritted with the sand of the dunes. 

Our farmers were kindly and hospitable. In pig-killing 
time, a season which announced itself audibly, they showered 
gifts; and I remain persuaded that the best sausages and 
pork-pies in England are made (or used to be) in Lincolnshire 
farmhouses. Of social intercourse there was little, and 
perhaps this is why I remember an expedition through dark 
and miry lanes to drink tea and play patience at an outlying 
farmhouse. My father’s nearest neighbours and equals were 
his brother parsons in the villages around, and with some of 
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these and their families friendships grew up. I think, too, 
that the parsons of the neighbourhood met occasionally to 
read the Greek testament, and for conference. 

This quietude of life was imposed partly by the short- 
comings of locomotion and partly by want of means. Rail- 
ways had robbed long journeys of their terrors, but long 
journeys were very rare, and the little journeys of locality 
relied, as of old, upon the muscle of man or beast. More- 
over, in those years of agricultural disaster few were the 
parsonages which were not haunted by the spectre of 
poverty.1_ We began by keeping a pony and phaeton, and a 
man to look after them ; but this was too lavish to last. We 
must then either walk, or hope for a lift now and then to 
Louth in a friendly gig upon market-day, or hire the carrier’s 
cart. The walk to Louth, six miles there and back, was 
pleasant enough in fine weather, across fields, or by the 
sequestered ‘“‘ green lane” along the Ludd: less pleasant 
in rain or heat, if there were parcels to be carried. The 
carrier’s cart had a tilt, two enormous wheels, seats with the 
austerity of misericords, and a well, bedded with straw. 
There was a sinister distinction about this equipage, since 
one of the hindlegs of the horse which drew it was much 
thicker than the other. This deformity, however, was 
compensated for by exceptional intelligence ; for the creature 
stopped abruptly, without being told, and indeed in defiance 
of blows and entreaties, at every public-house between the 
vicarage and Louth. The pace and motion of this vehicle 
ranged from a funereal deliberateness to a succession of 
shattering crashes when the animal trotted. A ride in it was, 
in my opinion, the height of felicity. 

There came a day when a branch line was opened between 
Louth and Mablethorpe. I saw the first passenger train, its 
engine gaily decorated, steam through Grimoldby station. 
We could now shorten the walk to Louth by taking train at 
Grimoldby. About the same time, there flitted across our 
life an uncouth portent of revolutions to come, little as we 
guessed it. This was a “ velocipede,” bought secondhand 
for 20s. The cost was deemed extravagant, but that 
“bone-shaker,” as it was justly called, would now sell for 
much more as an antique. I was too small to ride it, but not 
too small to grasp its wonders. Its simplicity was, indeed, 
candid. Two wooden wheels, iron-bound and _ painted 


1 IT have seen a parson working like a common labourer in the fields, 
and I knew a parson’s son who had neither enough to eat nor enough 
clothes to keep him warm. 
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vermilion, were connected by a flat iron back-bone upon 
which was a saddle; and two wooden pedals, innocent of 
gears, and resembling small dumb-bells, were attached to 
cranks on the front wheel. With this machine, it was possible 
(apart from stoppages and delays owing to shying horses) to 
speed over flat and primitive roads as fast, perhaps, as four 
or five miles an hour, or perhaps a little faster with a following 
gale. The course steered recalled the yachtsman’s gibe about 
his rival’s wake—that it put him in mind of a tape-worm. 
Later, a majestic “ ordinary ” bicycle (or “‘ penny-farthing ”), 
rich in a compound odour of red rubber, painted iron, 
leather, and oil, stayed with us for a time. This masterpiece 
excited fear as well as admiration; for women working in 
the fields complained of the alarming apparition of a human 
head, gliding swiftly and silently above the tops of the 
hedges. 


x 


William Cobbett, who could say true things as well as 
things absurd, and both kinds with refreshing violence, tells 
us that he derived the rudiments of his education from his 
early practice of rolling down a sandhill near Farnham with 
his brothers to the accompaniment of “ monstrous spells of 
laughter.” He was very sure that if he “ had not received 
such an education, or something very much like it,”’ he must 
have grown up “as great a fool, as inefficient a mortal, as 
any of those frivolous idiots ”’ that proceed from “ those 
dens of dunces called colleges and universities.” This 
prescription against the infection of frivolous idiocy is little 
likely to win the applause of professors of pedagogy or the 
conventionally cultured, notwithstanding the complacent 
hardihood of its announcement. Yet perhaps it reaches back 
to that substratum of sense and sentiment which was 
Cobbett’s real endowment. There were times when in less 
boisterous mood he could touch a chord sure of a response 
in many hearts. 


‘“‘Born and bred up in the sweet air . . . when I 
was a very little boy, I was, in the barley-sowing season, 
going along by the side of a field near Waverley abbey ; 
the primroses and bluebells bespangling the banks on 
both sides of me; a thousand linnets singing in 4 
spreading oak over my head; while the jingle of the 
traces and the whistling of the ploughboys saluted my 
ear from over the hedge.” 
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Then the hunt went by in full cry after the hare. ‘‘ I was 
not more than eight years old: but this particular scene has 
resented itself to my mind many times every year from that 
day to this.”” That, too, is authentic Cobbett, convincing 
this time because quiet and sincere. He touches truth. The 
question why we are what we are admits of a thousand 
answers, but it is likely that the one which commands most 
sffrages is the answer which confesses to the unconscious 
influences of childhood. ‘Those are fortunate who, like 
(obbett, drew their first impressions from the freedoms of 
the countryside, and find in their recollection of them an 


during source of happiness. 
ia m W. M. CHILDS. 


HERMITAGE, BERKS. 














THE MEMORY OF WILBERFORCE) 


PROFESSOR REGINALD COUPLAND, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


You are engaged all this week in remembering William Wilber. 
force, and you have done me the honour of asking me to 
take part in this commemoration and to speak to you about 
the life and work of your greatest fellow-citizen. But | 
suspect you are already, or soon will be, fairly familiar with 
that great story. You have been provided with a feast of 
lectures and sermons and newspaper articles and plays about 
Wilberforce. You have learnt about him by looking at 
documents and pictures and slave relics and waxworks at 
the Centenary Exhibition. One or two may even have read 
my book. So I propose to spend my time not in telling over 
again that famous tale, but in discussing its significance and 
in ia why and to what purpose we should remember it 
to-day. 

I cannot help wondering, at the outset, what Wilberforce 
himself would have thought. Suppose that by some miracle 
of relativity this afternoon could be made to coincide in 
time with an afternoon rather more than a century ago; 
and that one of us had been delegated to visit Mr Wilberforce 
and ask him his opinion of this commemoration. Imagine 
our representative walking up and down that sunny path in 
the Highwood garden beside the man whose name all England 
honoured—old and frail and bent, but unconquerably young 
in spirit and seizing with unfailing gusto an opportunity of 
talking. 

There might be a little difficulty, to begin with, in per 
suading Wilberforce to believe in your commemoration. He 
would be startled, I think—for his humble opinion of himsel! 


1 An address at the Guildhall, Hull, July 25, 1988. 
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was quite unaffected—of the idea of the nation paying 
honour to him a hundred years after his death. But, if he 
could be got to face the fact and take it seriously, I can guess 
what his first comment would be. “I do hope,” he would 
say, “ you are not making too much of me. I could have 
done nothing without the others.’’ That, of course, is true ; 
and it is right, it is unquestionably what Wilberforce would 
have wished, that, when we are honouring him, we should 
not forget those others who worked before him and with 
him and after him for the triumph of their common cause— 
Granville Sharp, the pioneer, who, almost single-handed, 
deleted slavery from England: William Dillwyn and the 
little nucleus of Quakers round which the first Abolitionist 
forces were mobilised: James Ramsay, vicar of Teston, 
giving all his leisure and in the end his life to denouncing the 
evil he had seen and hated in St Kitt’s : Thomas Clarkson, 
indefatigable investigator, journeyman, propagandist, who 
did more than anyone else to furnish the ammunition for 
the great battle on the Slave Trade: Henry Thornton and 
Charles Grant, men of high standing in the field of finance 
and government, yet giving the best of themselves to 
philanthropy, and always at Wilberforce’s elbow with 
encouragement and practical advice: Zachary Macaulay, 
so quiet and unobtrusive, little known to the contemporary 
world, almost lost in the shadow of his more famous friends, 
yet the man of action whose governorship saved Sierra Leone 
and the man of mind whose incredible industry and invincible 
memory made him the intellectual mainstay, the encyclo- 
pedist, of the Abolition movement : James Stephen and the 
two younger Stephens, and the younger Grants and Babing- 
ton and Gisborne and the Venns and the other members of 
the “Clapham Sect”: and last but not least, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, a Joshua to Wilberforce’s Moses, chosen by 
the veteran he revered to lead the army of Emancipation 
into the Promised Land, chief organiser of its victory in 
Parliament a hundred years ago. . . . Yes: we must give 
all those names the honour due to them. But we can never 
feel about them all we feel about Wilberforce. He was so 
nan so visibly, for his own day as for ours, the greatest of 
em. 

But we must return to Highwood, and listen to our 
representative putting to Wilberforce his first question : 
“What do you think, sir, is the primary significance of your 
work, the lesson of the abolition of the slave-system ?” 
Surely you can hear the instant answer : 
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** It was God’s work. It signifies the triumph of His 
will over human selfishness. It teaches that no obstacle 
of interest or prejudice is irremovable by faith and 
prayer.” 


That is old-fashioned language to some of us. A modernist 
would put it differently. But, however we phrase it, we must 
agree that Wilberforce’s achievement was a striking example 
—perhaps the most striking one can think of in modem 
history—of the power of pure idealism in the practical world, 
Consider the sheer greatness of what was done. In 1783, 
though slaves had ceased to exist on the soil of the British 
Isles for ten years past, Slavery and the Slave Trade were 
still regarded by almost everyone as a necessary and per 
manent element in the life of the overseas Empire : and this 
realistic, or fatalistic, assumption was solidly buttressed not 
only by the unbroken tradition of mercantilist imperialism, 
by the settled convictions of officials and experts, of states- 
men and diplomatists and admirals for generations past, but 
also by one of the most powerful “‘ vested interests ” ever 
embedded in our society and politics—plantation-proprietors, 
mortgagees, bankers, sugar-merchants, bond-holders, ship- 
owners, insurance-agents, all who shared in the prosperity of 
Liverpool and Bristol, all the multitude of men and women 
whose livelihood depended in some degree, directly or 
indirectly, on the ownership of slaves or the trade which 
supplied them. Indeed the hold of the British slave-system 
on men’s minds and pockets seemed so unshakeable that 
Burke, no faint-hearted humanitarian, described the aboli- 
tion of the Trade alone as “‘a very chimerical object.” Yet, 
in the course of only fifty years, not only the Trade but 
the whole or almost the whole of the British slave-system 
was torn up by the roots and destroyed. The more one looks 
at that revolution in thought and conduct, the more astonish- 
ing it seems. The demolition of the whole social and 
economic basis of colonial life in the Tropics was the least 
of its results. It transformed the relations between white 
men and black, between Europe and Africa; and on that 
account it must be regarded by all far-sighted historians 


as one of the transcendent events in the history of 


mankind. But, if the magnitude of the change is s0 
impressive, no less impressive is the means by which it 
was brought about. For it was the outcome not merely of 
a change of mind, but of that far rarer thing, a change of 
heart. It was a moral revolution. And so far from gaining 
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anything, they were prepared to pay for the easing of their 
consciences. 

Some years before the war a German historian tried 
laboriously to prove that the abolition of the British Slave 
Trade was a characteristic mixture of hypocrisy and greed. 
Influenced, so he would have it, by a section of opinion, 
commercial and colonial, which stood to gain by the abolition 
of the Trade, the British Government just ‘‘ put it across.” 
Motives, it is true, are seldom unmixed, and certainly there 
were some little groups who thought their interests were 
sgrved at each stage of the Abolition Movement—slave- 
owners on some of the older West Indian colonies in 1807, 
East Indian sugar merchants in 1833. But to anybody who 
has seriously studied the details of the abolitionist crusade 
and knows what really happened not only in Downing Street 
and in Parliament, but throughout the country, it seems 
almost ludicrous to imagine that the destruction of the 
British slave-system was imposed on an ignorant and docile 
electorate by a dictatorial Ministry at the bidding of “ sinister 
interests.” The British slave-system was destroyed for the 
simple reason that it involved a degree of cruelty and 
injustice which the conscience of the average man and woman 
in this country could no longer tolerate: they knew little 
and cared less about those few individuals who stood to gain : 
they knew that the country as a whole must lose ; and they 
were ready to pay “‘ the price of virtue ”’ by the loss of all 
the profits of the Slave Trade in 1807, and by the extraction 
from taxpayers’ pockets of twenty million pounds for com- 
pensation to the slave owners in 1833. There has never been 
a less “‘ sectional’? or a more “ popular” movement in 
England than the Anti-Slavery movement, and never one in 
which the moral motive was so pure. 

But that raises a further question. The slave-system had 
existed for a century and a half. Why was it that the 
conscience of the British people, so sluggish all those years, 
was stirred just when it was, and stirred so sharply ? The 
main reason, unquestionably, was the Evangelical Revival 
which spread through England in the second half of the 
eighteenth century like fire in dry grass and kindled to new 
life the sense of Christian duty. There were other influences 
working in the same direction—ideas of the ‘‘ noble savage,” 
of “ natural rights,’’ of the ‘“‘ brotherhood of man,” ideas of 
the Age of Revolution, American and French—but the main- 
spring of the whole humanitarian movement in England, of 
the great resurgence of missionary effort overseas, of the new 
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interest in and sympathy with the backward races in Asia or | party i 
in Africa, of the new doctrine of imperial ‘ trusteeship,” was | to atta 
the Evangelical spirit; and it was as the exponent and } it was~ 
interpreter, nay, the embodiment, of that spirit that Wilber. | those } 
force persuaded Parliament to write those ‘‘ virtuous pages” | the pet 
of English history, on which the downfall of the slave-system §f conscie! 
is described. word, 1 

It was not an easy task. The landowners and country § it was 
gentlemen who composed the great majority of both Houses § neither 
were mostly churchmen of the old school, not Evangelicals, § iniquit’ 
Practitioners by birth and training of English common sense, { Tha 
apt to regard “enthusiasm” as deplorably bad _ taste, § itappe 
cautious, conservative, hard-headed, sentimental at heart § “ ineffe 
but robustly contemptuous of sentiment, champions of the § headed 
rights of property—and slaves were property as much as § Itmay 
stocks or manor houses or “ rotten boroughs ”—how was it § It may 
that such an audience listened to Wilberforce’s sermons— § strife ¢ 
listened and were interested, attracted, excited, conscience: § force 2 
stricken, converted! It was not only the man’s eloquence, § individ 
his beautiful voice, the ease and charm of his manner, the § occasic 
effective presentation of evidence resulting from months of } heart, 
toil: that would account for the attention of the House of § are qu 
Commons, but not for its conversion. Nor was it only the § inchw 
good taste and good sense with which he argued his case. It } just fc 
is easy enough to denounce old-established abuses without | memo: 
advancing by a day the time of their removal. But Wilber- § confes 
force had none of the professional zealot’s failings. He was | things 
restrained, he was not too emotional, he was never morbid; § and af 
he made it clear that the narration of horrors was an } We ca 
unsavoury and distasteful business; above all, he remem- § leader 
bered that the men who were implicated in the slave-system, | moral 
the slave-traders and the slave-owners, were human beings; Th 
he tried to understand their case and to concede what in f put t 
justice or equity they could claim ; he never impeached them | comm 
wholesale as a class. But the real secret of Wilberforce’s | To w 
strength and power was something greater than good taste | doubt 
and good sense, something far more impressive and con- | only ¢ 
vincing—his utter disinterestedness. No one will believe an | finish 
agitator who has anything to gain from his agitation. The } still 
most eloquent sermon is unconvincing if the preacher's } yet t 
sincerity is suspect. And the chief reason why those hard-} 5 
headed Members of Parliament could not help believing | in Ct 
Wilberforce and could scarcely help being converted by him | tight 
was the sheer impossibility of questioning his motives. | cant 
Obviously it was not money, nor political ambition, nor | ¢ver 
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ty interest, nor mere personal vanity that prompted him 
to attack the slave-system. It could only be what he said 
it was—his conscience and his faith. And something in 
those Members of Parliament and in the whole body of 
the people they represented responded to the call. The 
conscience of all England was awakened. That, in a 
word, is how the slave-system was abolished. Not because 





it was good policy or good business to abolish it—it was 
neither, it was the opposite—but simply because of its 
iniquity. 

That, surely, is a lesson for our post-war cynics. Idealism, 
itappears, is not after all a romantic illusion, a perquisite of 
“ineffectual angels,” a solace for the soft-hearted and soft- 
headed, a sort of compound of cotton-wool and chloroform. 
Itmay be that individual life is often a pursuit of selfish ends. 
Itmay be that politics is often no more than a mask for the 
strife of rival interests. But the lives and works of Wilber- 
force and the “‘ Saints” are certain proof that not merely 
individuals but the common will, the State itself, can rise on 
occasion to the height of pure unselfishness. Let us take 
heart, then. I know that civilised people, like you and me, 
are quite extraordinarily shy of admitting (except, perhaps, 
inchurch) that we want to be good. But let us be shameless, 
just for once, at any rate here in Hull and in this Com- 
memoration Week; let us be thoroughly indecent, and 
confess that we do want to be good, in politics as in other 
things, in our national and international and imperial life, 
and affirm, remembering our ancestors and Wilberforce, that 
we can be good if we are given a good lead, and that the 
leadership we want—the whole world is crying out for it—is 
moral leadership. 

There is another question I should like our delegate to 
put to Wilberforce. ‘‘ What practical purpose should this 
commemoration serve ? Memories should be inspirations. 
To what end should these inspire us?” Again I cannot 
doubt his answer. ‘‘ Our work,” he would surely say, ‘‘ was 
only a beginning. The greatest tribute you can pay us is to 
finish it. Much has been done since our day ; but is Slavery 
still practised among men, and have you made atonement 
yet to Africa ? ”’ 

Slavery, of course, is still alive—in Abyssinia, in Arabia, 
in China and other backward lands—and it is natural and 
right that memories of 1833 should prompt us to do all we 
can to promote its abolition. Our country has kept its place, 
ever since Wilberforce put it there, in the van of that old 
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crusade. The British Anti-Slavery Society is the mos 
vigilant and active and influential organisation of its kind jp 
the world. More power to its elbow and more money in its 
chest ! And it is British initiative that has kept the question 
of slavery to the front at Geneva and done most to secure the 
institution of the new Permanent Committee of the League 
of Nations whose business it will be to see to it that the 
question of Slavery never drops again into the background, 
That we should pledge ourselves not to relax our efforts for 
universal Emancipation may seem, perhaps, the most obvious 
tribute we can pay to the memory of the Great Emancipation, 
But it is not the only task of which those memories should 
remind us, nor in a sense the most directly ours, the closest 
to our hand. Those five million slaves that still exist are 
practically all in foreign lands; we can only try by patient 
and considerate diplomacy to persuade the rulers of those 
lands to do what seems to us, but not yet to most of them, 
their duty. Nor even in this can we work single-handed; it 
is an international business ; broadly speaking, we can only 
act with and through the League. But, if we think of the 
race we actually enslaved rather than of Slavery in general, 
if we look at Tropical Africa, the old slave-trader’s preserve, 
rather than Arabia or China, the case is different. Overa 
vast area of Tropical Africa we are ourselves the rulers. 
There we can do, of ourselves and by ourselves, precisely 
what we wish. In so far as atonement is possible at all, itis 
in our power to make it. 

I put the word ‘atonement ” in Wilberforce’s mouth 
because he used it himself—and so did Pitt ; and if it seems 
a rather sentimental or melodramatic word, consider these 
two facts. First, that the population of mid-Africa is very 
much smaller than that of other comparable regions of the 
world. Second, that the European Slave Trade stole away 
from Africa from first to last at least twenty million Africans 
and killed at least as many in the process—and those figures 
might stand as well as any others for the incalculable volume 
of the Arab Slave Trade. No serious modern investigator 
can question that the second fact is the main cause of the 
first. Remember, too, that the operation of the Slave Trade 
made the barbarism of Africa yet more barbarous, intensified 
and perpetuated inter-tribal warfare, closed the country 
to the more natural and civilising agencies of trade and 
science, made the ‘‘ dark continent’”’ darker. And since 
that was what was done and since for most of a century 
Englishmen did more of it than any other people, was 
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“ atonement ”’ too high-pitched a word for Wilberforce—or 
us—to use ? 

It implied, of course, something more than the abolition 
of the slave-system. It implied a “ positive policy”; and 
Wilberforce had some definite ideas as to what it should be. 
In his eyes the best reparation we could make to the Africans 
was the gift of Christianity ; but mission-work was only to 
be part, if the best and most promising part, of an attempt 
to raise the Africans from savagery to civilisation. He 
wanted, also, in place of the old Slave Trade to build up and 
expand a “legitimate” trade; he believed that normal 
commercial intercourse between Englishmen and Africans 
would be beneficial to both. Nor, as the Sierra Leone 
adventure shows, did he shrink from colonisation. ‘‘ Com- 
merce, colonisation, Christianity ’—those were Wilberforce’s, 
as later they were Livingstone’s, three instruments of atone- 
ment. 

Well, those instruments have been used since Wilber- 
force’s day to far greater effect than he ever dreamed. 
Commerce ? The whole of Africa has been opened up and 
brought within the web of the world’s trade. Colonisation ? 
The whole of Africa (except Abyssinia and Liberia) has been 
cut up into Colonies or Protectorates or Mandated Territories 
under the rule, direct or indirect, of various European powers, 
and Europeans have settled as colonists wherever the climate 
has permitted it. Christianity ? The whole of Africa is 
dotted with mission stations, and four-fifths of the education 
of its natives is in missionary hands. 


‘“* But,” you may ask, “is all that ‘ atonement ’ ? 
Have those three instruments all been used as Wilber- 
force would have wished ? The missions, no doubt, were 
planted with no other purpose than to help the Africans ; 
but what of the commerce and colonisation ? Is it not 
said that the motive for the European partition of 
Africa, for that hasty and notorious ‘ Scramble,’ was 
simply to obtain raw materials for European industries 
and markets for European goods ? Is there no sting in 
the witticism that ‘ Europe first robbed Africa of the 
Africans and then robbed the Africans of Africa’ ? 
What about greed and hypocrisy now ? ” 


It would take a lecture, a course of lectures, to deal 
properly with these questions, and I can only say one or two 
things here and now. And first, while of course I admit that 
economic motives played a very big part in the extension of 
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British rule in Africa, I also assert—and I defy authoritative 
contradiction—that materialism was often blended with 
idealism, that there were other motives at work besides the 
economic, and that one of the most potent of them was the 
old humanitarian tradition, the wish to give the Africans 
the blessings of peace and good government and specially to 
free them, as only thus they could be freed, from the age-long 
curse of the Slave Trade. In the shaping of the public 
opinion which determined the course of British imperialism 
in Africa the name of Livingstone has been as powerful as 
that of Rhodes. Secondly, I claim—and again it is 
indefeasible—that while at certain times and in certain 
places there have been exceptions to the rule—some of them 
grave exceptions, not to be ignored or palliated—neverthe- 
less, in general, the government of British Tropical Africa 
has been conducted in the spirit of that “‘ trusteeship ”’ which 
was first enunciated in Wilberforce’s day as the true principle 
of our relationship with backward peoples. For long years 
past now, a host of officials, high and low, in all departments 
—executive, judicial, educational, medical, agricultural— 
have laboured hard, and often at cost of health and life itself, 
with as pure a zeal for the welfare of the Africans as that of 
any missionary. And it is right to add that, if many private 
individuals have sought only their private gain in Africa, 
reckless of what injury they did, others have pursued their 
lawful avocations—in the business-house, in the up-country 
store, on the farm—without forgetting the special responsi- 
bility that lies on white men living and dealing with ignorant, 
credulous, relatively defenceless black men. It would be 
true, in short, to say that, when the statesmen gathered at 
Paris fourteen years ago defined in Article XXII. of the 
Covenant of the League the rules that were to govern the 
administration of ‘‘ mandated ”’ areas, they were reaffirming 
the rules that on the whole had actually governed for years 
past the administration of the British tropics. On the whole, 
we had applied, and we do apply, to our government of 
peoples “not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world . . . the principle 
that the well-being and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilisation.” 

So far, so good; but we must not be too complacent. 
Those economic motives are still in the picture, in the fore- 
ground of it. Europe demands no less insistently to-day 
than at the period of the “ partition ”’ that the resources of 
Africa as a producer and a customer should be developed to 
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the full for the benefit of all the world. In itself that seems 
tome a legitimate demand. Africa as well as Europe is part 
of the world, and on the face of it should be the first to 
benefit from her own development. That was Wilberforce’s 
own belief, and Livingstone’s. But it is not therefore certain 
tocome true. Africa should benefit, but it is not certain that 
she will. Her future, it is often said, is one great question 
mark—so swift and so disturbing to the whole framework of 
African society has been the intrusion of economic forces 
from without. And it is evident enough that, if the pace is 
hastened beyond reason, if short cuts to wealth are attempted 
without sufficient regard for the welfare of the Africans who 
in the last resort produce it, if excessive demands on land or 
labour make it impossible for African society to traverse this 
age of transition without complete collapse, then indeed the 
last state of Africa will be worse than the first ; then, so far 
from atonement for past injury, we may prove to have done 
as much harm in the twentieth as in the eighteenth century, 
and with far less excuse. 

That may happen. The idea of “ getting rich quick ” in 
Africa may prove too tempting to Europe in her need; and 
it was disquieting to see reported the other day a remark of 
M. Caillaux’ that European settlement in Africa was the best 
path to Europe’s recovery. But much will depend in the 
future as in the past on England’s example, and personally I 
cannot believe that she will give the wrong one. Mistakes, 
no doubt, will be made in British Africa as elsewhere. Re- 
actionary and selfish things may be done behind the scenes. 
But, whenever the main issues which will really determine 
the fate of the continent are brought, as from time to time 
they must be brought, into the limelight at the front of the 
stage, then I am sure that the right decisions will be taken. 
And, if you ask me why I am so confident, I refer you to this 
commemoration. In the last resort the British people will do 
justice to Africa because they are heirs and guardians 
of a great tradition. If they are asked to choose plainly 
between right and wrong in Africa, they will obey their 
consciences as their ancestors obeyed theirs. If Europe needs 
a lead in its dealings with Africa, they will give it again as 
they gave it in 1807 and 1830. ‘To-morrow, no less than 
to-day, England will remember Wilberforce. 
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CHURCH AND STATE: 


THEIR PAST AND PRESENT RELATIONS. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Medieval History in the University of London. 


I. InNTRoDuUcTORY. 


THE rejection by Parliament, in 1927 and 1928 respectively, 
of the two Prayer Book measures submitted to it by the 
Church Assembly?! raised in an acute form in this country 
the problem of the relation of the Church to the State. But 
the problem, although peculiarly acute in this country at the 
present moment, is a problem as old as Christianity itself. It 
may, indeed, be said to have entered the world at the precise 
instant when the nascent Christian Church first came into 
contact with the Pagan Empire of Rome. For albeit there 
had been premonitory conflicts between Jewish worshippers 
and Gentile rulers, and ominous suggestions in Rome itself 
of hostility between the old pieties of the city and the 
intruding Oriental cults, nevertheless the dominant charac- 
teristic of the ancient world had been the perfection of the 
harmony which it displayed between religion and politics. 


II. ANcrent Unity. 


Ancient religion was, in fact, tribal and civic rather than 
personal and ethical. It involved but little question respect- 
ing either the individual creed or the private character of its 
devotees: what it demanded was public recognition, com- 


1 The 1927 Prayer Book was passed in the Assembly by 517 votes to 
133. The House of Lords approved it by 241 votes to 88. But the Commons 
rejected it by 247 votes to 205. The 1928 Book was passed in the dejected 
and irritated Assembly by 896 votes to 188. The Commons promptly 
rejected it by 266 votes to 220. It never went to the House of Lords. 
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munal sacrifice, and ceremonial service. It was a function 
of the State ; a department of the “‘ home office ” in so far 
as it was concerned with the due worship of the tutelary 
deity ; a branch of the “ foreign office ” in so far as it related 
to the winning of celestial allies or the repulsion of infernal 
foes. There was no conception of the possibility of tolerated 
schism, or of the existence of a religious community distinct 
from the entire body of citizens. In Athens, for instance, 
there was. not, and could not have been, any dissenting city- 
temple, or metropolitan tabernacle, and even the innocent 
interrogations of the wholly devout and carefully conforming 
Socrates involved him in the penalty of a traitor’s death. 
Even in pre-exilian Judah, where the ethical and credal 
elements in the tribal cult were stronger than in the Greek 
city-state, any suggestion of nonconformity aroused the fiery 
zeal of some Elijah who felt it to be his duty to extirpate the 
offenders as apostates and as harbingers of communal 
catastrophe. 

In the ancient world, in short, there was in each separate 
locality but one community. There was no Jewish church 
as distinct from the Jewish nation; no corporate Athenian 
cult unrelated to the Athenian state. Premonitions, however, 
of the separation of religion from politics were clearly evident 
in the closing centuries of the pre-Christian era. Religion 
showed an increasing tendency to become personal and 
ethical; to concern itself rather with the salvation of the 
individual than with the conservation of the State. On the 
other hand, politics tended to become secular, dissociating 
themselves from the sanctities of religion and from the control 
of priests. When, for instance, the Jews were carried captive 
into Babylon their religion lost all connection with the polity 
under which they were doomed to dwell. And even when 
the exiles returned to Jerusalem, they remained aloof from 
the dominant empires of Persia, Macedonia, or Rome, under 
which they were destined to remain until the end of the age. 
The Jewish Church came into being. In the west, by way of 
contrast, it was religion that decayed. The city-state of 
Rome grew in might and majesty until it established its 
dominion from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, and from the 
Sahara desert to the walls of Hadrian and Antonine. But 
within this vast area were included not only many nations, 
peoples, and tongues, but also an infinite variety of cults 
and creeds. And the sceptical intellect of Hellenised Rome 
rejected them all. In particular, the old religion of Rome was 
seen to be but an incredible mythology. The augurs smiled 
Vou. XXXII. No. 1. 4* 
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as they took the auspices ; the vestal virgins yawned as they 
performed their futile offices ; the priests scarcely concealed 
the contempt with which they continued to offer the custo. 
mary sacrifices. In vain did Neo-Platonic philosophers try 
to revivify dying devotion by rationalising the old super. 
stition. In vain did a growing tolerance endeavour to call 
in the novel and numerous Oriental cults—personal and 
passionate in their appeal—to supplement and reinforce the 
arid worship of the discredited Olympian deities. In vain 
did the rulers of Rome seek to establish a new principle of 
religious unification by introducing and enforcing the worshi 
of the emperor’s genius, the embodied Spirit of the City, 
Politics and religion could no longer be harmonised and 
equated as of yore. The conditions of separation and con- 
flict had been engendered. But not until a new and aggres- 
sive faith entered the world did actual conflict on a great scale 
occur. That new and aggressive faith was Christianity. 


III. Meptavaut DuALIty. 


Not unity but duality was the essential principle of 
Christianity. One of the cardinal sayings of Jesus was 
“* Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” So accustomed are we to 
the duality which the great utterance proclaimed and con- 
secrated that we do not always realise what a revolutionary 
saying it was, or how completely it repudiated the funda- 
mental idea both of pre-exilic Judaism and of republican 
Rome. The new religion was personal and ethical, not racial 
or political. It was a matter of creed and character, not of 
descent from Abraham or of ceremonial sacrifice in Jerusalem. 
Its grand objectives were, first, the salvation of the individual 
soul, and, secondly, the assembling of the saved into a new 
society—dedicated to the service of God, and to the evangelisa- 
tion of the world—namely, the Christian Church. The 
Christian Church was from the very first a societas perfecta, 
that is to say, a community of the elect withdrawn from the 
world, living its own life according to its own laws, a veritable 
Kingdom of God. Its King was Christ ; its law was love; 
its citizenship was in Heaven. ‘‘ My Kingdom is not of this 
world,”’ was another of the great sayings of the Saviour in 
which he emphasised the new separation of religion from 
— the fundamental distinction of the Church from the 

tate. 
The relation of the early Christian Church to the pagan 
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Roman State within which it sprang up, and under which it 
was destined to develop, varied from time to time. We can 
distinguish four main phases during the period that preceded 
the conversion of Constantine. The first phase, that of 
Christ Himself and the Twelve, was marked by entire aloof- 
ness. The little company that traversed beneficently the 
countryside of Judza and Galilee was wholly occupied in 
concerns that seemed to be of incomparably greater import- 
ance than any matters of mundane significance. The time 
was short ; the end of the world approached ; the Kingdom 
of Heaven was at hand. What did it boot who ruled in 
Palestine ; who levied taxes ; who held courts ; who owned 
the wealth so soon to be consumed with fire ? The dissocia- 
tion of the embryo Church from the cireumambient State was 
complete. Christ and the Twelve were wholly indifferent to 
the majesty of Rome. The majesty of Rome, for its part, 
was completely contemptuous of the little band of Jewish 
reformers. The second or Pauline phase witnessed a change 
of relation. The consummation of all things had not 
occurred, and did not seem likely to occur, so soon as had 
been expected ; the gospel spread along the Roman roads 
throughout a large portion of the Roman Empire; Chris- 
tianity (which got its name at Antioch) came into contact 
with the Oriental cults, and was seen to have affinities with 
them as well as with Judaism; the Gentiles began to be 
converted, and the Jews began to rage. St Paul, the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, found his Roman citizenship an 
invaluable safeguard against the growing fury of his country- 
men, More and more, also, he came to perceive how greatly 
his missionary labours were assisted by the facilities for travel 
which the empire afforded, by the peace which the imperial 
government maintained, and by the law which in its lofty 
ideal of impartial justice served as a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ. Hence, in place of aloofness and indifference, 
friendship and alliance were generated. On the one hand, 
governors like Gallio, little as they were impressed by the 
Pauline evangel, extended a valuable if contemptuous pro- 
tection to the nascent congregation of the faithful. On the 
other hand, St Paul and his associates preached the duty of 
obedience to civil rulers. ‘‘ The powers that be,” they 
declared, “‘ are ordained of God,” and consequently it is a 
Christian obligation to “‘ render to all their dues; tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to 
whom fear; honour to whom honour.” This haleyon day 
of friendship and alliance was, however, soon over. Its 
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termination may, perhaps, be dated a.D. 64, the year that 
saw the burning of Rome and the consequent Neronian 
persecution of the Christians, among whom, according to 
tradition, both St Paul and St Peter perished. Then 
followed the third long phase (roughly A.D. 64-250) of growing 
alienation and antagonism between the two communities, 
The members of the Church withdrew from the service of the 
State, refusing to fight, declining to hold office, disobeying 
the command to offer incense on the imperial altars. They 
came to be looked upon as enemies of the human race, 
Merely to be a Christian became a capital offence; and 
although the administration of the anti-Christian law was 
in general milder than the law itself, nevertheless from time 
to time terrible local persecution, marked by frightful 
barbarities, occurred. Consequently, the attitude of the 
Church towards the pagan State once more underwent a 
change. It is reflected in the lurid pages of the so-called 
** Revelation of St John the Divine.” Rome, no longer the 
seat of justice and the guardian of the peace, appears as 
“‘the great whore,’’ the monstrous and abominable harlot, 
** drunken with the blood of the saints and with the blood of 
the martyrs.” This third phase of local and occasional 
conflict developed under the Emperor Decius (A.D. 249-51) 
into the fourth phase of open war—war to the death— 
between the Roman State and the now highly organised and 
violently hostile Christian Church. The secular power, 
thoroughly alarmed at the growth and might of this menacing 
imperium in imperio, put forth all its resources in order to 
extirpate it. The incredibly awful “ general persecutions ” 
lasted, with intervals, for sixty years. In a.p. 311 their 
failure was recognised, and they were suspended. Two years 
later (A.D. 318) a new emperor, brought up amid Christian 
influences, formally recognised Christianity as a legal religion. 
In effect the Middle Ages were thus inaugurated. 

The conversion of Constantine, one of the most keenly 
debated episodes in universal history, was no doubt the result 
of many converging causes, among which I think must be 
recognised a sincere belief on the part of Constantine in the 
truth of Christianity, and a genuine alarm lest he should 
suffer the normal fate of the persecutors of the new faith. 
But without question one of his dominant motives was 4 
desire to terminate the fierce antagonism that had arisen in 
his empire between religion and politics, and to restore the 
ancient unity of the commonwealth. Nothing could possibly 
be more obnoxious to the Roman mind than the severance 
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of worship from citizenship ; nothing could possibly be more 
intensely desirable than the union of all the cults in the 
service of the State. Constantine accepted Christianity not 
as a penitent, but as a protector; not as a servant, but as a 
lord. He was already pontifex maximus, the official chief of 
all the recognised and legal religious institutions of the 
empire. He merely added Christianity to their number, and 
assumed the position of episcopus episcoporum. Without 
troubling to receive Christian baptism, he became ew officio 
the supreme head of the Church. As such he summoned and 
presided over the great cecumenical council of Nicsa (a.D. 
325), doing much to determine its proceedings. Having 
thus (as he hoped) restored the unity of the faith, as a step 
towards the re-unification of the State, he threatened to 
depose the great Athanasius from his patriarchate of Alex- 
andria unless he would readmit the submissive Arius to his 
communion. Such was the imperial omnicompetence. The 
conversion of the Roman Empire was in fact the paganisation 
of the Christian Church. The bishops came to be regarded 
as State-officials, appointed by, responsible to, and dis- 
missable at the hands of the reigning Cesar; Christian 
doctrine itself and the regulation of religious worship were 
made the subjects of imperial edicts. The duality con- 
secrated by Christ was abolished : the things of God and the 
things of Cesar were identified ; the politico-religious unity 
of the ancient pre-Christian world was re-established ; the 
distinction between Mammon and God was obliterated. 

This subjugation of the Christian Church to the Roman 
Empire, and its incorporation as a department of State, 
became characteristic of Greek or so-called ‘“‘ Orthodox Chris- 
tianity.” In vain did patriarchs, such as Chrysostom, struggle 
to recover spiritual freedom. The emperor was too much on 
the spot. The Byzantine Church, and after it the Russian 
Church, sank into perpetual captivity. With the loss of its 
liberty its life declined. It became a mere political auto- 
maton, a monument of State-dictated superstitions. 

In the west it was otherwise. The revolt of Rome from 
Constantinople, which resulted in the coronation of Charle- 
magne in A.D. 800, and in the complete severance of Latin 
from Greek Christianity in A.D. 1054, was due primarily to 
the refusal of the Pope and the bishops who acknowledged 
his patriarchal authority to recognise the new Cesaro- 
Papism of Constantine and his Byzantine successors. Against 
the essentially pre-Christian monism of Greek Orthodoxy was 
maintained the essentially Christian dualism of Roman 
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Catholicism. Witness the well-known and justly famous 
letter of Pope Gelasius I. to the Emperor Anastasius (ap, 
494) : 

“‘ There are two powers, August Emperor, by which 
this world is chiefly ruled, namely, the sacred authority 
of the priests and the royal power. Of these, that of the 
priests is the more weighty, since they have to render an 
account for even the kings of men in the divine judg. 
ment.” 


Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages in the west— 
that is, within the sphere of Catholic Christendom—the most 
urgent and persistent of all practical problems of government 
was the problem of the relation of these two powers—the 
spiritual and the temporal, the ecclesiastical and the political, 
The Byzantine emperors so long as they continued to exercise 
sway over the west steadily maintained the pagan principle 
that the imperial authority, derived equally from the Roman 
people and from God, is supreme over all causes and all 
persons. And after the transference of the empire from the 
Greek to the Franks (a.p. 800) strong Teutonic emperors, 
such as Charlemagne, Otto I., Henry III., Frederick Bar- 
barossa, and Frederick II., tended to adopt the Byzantine 
principle ; to treat the Church as a department of State, and 
to regard bishops as imperial officials. Wherever, indeed, 
the Roman Civil Law prevailed, the pre-Christian theory of 
the superiority of the imperial to the ecclesiastical power was 
fostered. But this theory, just because it was so obviously 
pre-Christian and even anti-Christian, was emphatically 
repudiated by all the great medieval thinkers from St 
Augustine to St Thomas Aquinas. Apart from numerous and 
conclusive passages from the Scriptures and the Fathers, to 
say nothing of countless proclamations by councils and 
admissions on the part of pious monarchs, the inherent 
superiority of the soul to the body, the evidently vaster 
importance of eternity than time, the axiomatic priority of 
authority derived from God to that derived from Man, 
clearly indicated the sovereignty of the Sacerdotium. And 
the sovereignty of the Sacerdotium more and more came to 
be recognised as concentrated and resident in the Pope. He 
was the successor of St Peter; he was the sole patriarch of 
the west; his was the plenitudo potestatis: from him not 
only all bishops, but also all kings exercised their delegated 
authority. 

So long, indeed, as western Christendom remained 
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united, so long did the spiritual power maintain its ascend- 
ency over the secular. No more emphatic assertion of the 
papal sovereignty was, so far as I am aware, ever made than 
that contained in the writings of Augustinus Triumphus, 
about A.D. 1820. But at this date the Papacy was already 
in captivity at Avignon ; already it was becoming a French 
institution, and already there were symptoms of revolt 
against its authority in Germany, in England, and in Italy. 
Half a century later came the Great Schism which divided 
western Christendom into two violently hostile camps. 
Never again was western Christendom really re-united ; 
never again did the Papacy fully recover its power and its 
prestige. The way was prepared for the apparently irremedi- 
able disruption which occurred at the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. 


IV. MopERN MULTIPLICITY. 


There has been a good deal of discussion in recent years 
as to the nature of the medieval duality. Was western 
Christendom regarded as a single society administered by 
two sets of officials, the one clerical the other lay ; or was it 
regarded as two separate societies, Church and State, con- 
sisting ideally of the same persons? Professor F. W. Mait- 
land was the champion of the latter view; Dr J. N. Figgis 
ofthe former. Said Professor Maitland : 


“The medieval theory of the relation between 
Church and State seems this, that they are independent 
organisms, consisting nevertheless of the same units ” 
and “though they may consist of the same units, 
though every man may have his place in both organisms, 
these two bodies are distinct.” 


To the contrary, Dr Figgis maintained that 


“ State and Church were so bound together in unity that 

they could not be conceived, either of them, as a 

separate society with a separate life, but each appeared 

~ = aspects or functionings of one and the same 
ody ’ 


—the Respublica Christiana. Professor Maitland was, I 
think, right ; and Dr Figgis wrong. The conception of the 
single society, political in one aspect, religious in another, 
was distinctly pre-Christian and even anti-Christian. It 
belonged to, and was proper to, the era of tribal and non- 
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ethical cults. By treating every citizen as ipso facto, irrespec. 
tive of his personal qualities, a worshipper of the tutelary 
deity of his people, the ancient State had ignored as irrelevant 
what became the fundamental principle of Christianity, 
namely, the differentiation between believers and up. 
believers, between the good and the bad, the saved and the 
lost, the sheep and the goats, the Church and the World, 
God and Mammon. It is true, of course, as we have already 
remarked, that Constantine and his Byzantine successors 
reverted to this antique occidental conception of the sub- 
ordination of religion to politics; but, as we have also 
observed, this reversion was equivalent to the paganisation 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, and its reduction to the rank 
of a sterile iconoduly. The prime cause of the revolt of 
western Christendom from Byzantine control was not 
differences respecting dogma (important as some of these were), 
but refusal to accept the pagan principle of the single politico- 
ecclesiastical society, the Respublica Pre-Christiana. The 
western Church, headed by the Pope, was determined, in 
order to retain its life, to maintain its liberty, its independent 
existence, its autonomy. It subsisted as an organism, a 
societas perfecta, a community, the congregatio _fidelium, 
distinct from the Holy Roman Empire even in that Empire’s 
most sublime and highly visionary form. It had its own 
code of canon law; its own courts and councils; its own 
hierarchy of officials ; its own consecrated militia of monks 
and priests. It was the Civitas Dei and it never exactly 
coincided with any Civitas Terrena. It included bodies of 
Christians who lay beyond the borders of both the Greek 
and the Latin dominions. It excluded others—Jews, Turks, 
Infidels ; heretics, schismatics, excommunicated persons— 
who had an established if uncomfortable place within the 
civil polity. 

And if the Catholic Church remained distinct from the 
Holy Roman Empire, much more did it remain distinct, and 
assume a position of superiority, when the Holy Roman 
Empire (A.D. 1278 e¢ seg.) sank to the level of a merely German 
national state, and when other and rival national states 
came into existence in France, England, Spain, Portugal, and 
elsewhere. The Pope became the overlord of the national 
kings, and western Christendom, disintegrated politically, 
retained only the unity of religious faith and ecclesiastical 
organisation. The States became departments of the Church. 

This ideal condition of things—whose perfection, I fear 
it must be admitted, was mainly theoretical—was terminated 
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by the Papal captivity (A.D. 1309-76), the Great Schism 
(A.D. 1878-1417), the Conciliar Revolt (A.D. 1409-49) and 
the Reformation (A.D. 1517 et seg.). The Catholic Church 
itself was disintegrated, and its fragments, even when they 
remained in communion with Rome, tended to identify 
themselves with the new national States. For example, the 
Church in France became Gallican ; the Church in England 
Anglican ; infinite multiplicity—countless Churches in 
numerous States—took the place of the medizval duality. 
The Church of England, with which we are now princi- 
pally concerned, broke away from Rome in respect of matters 
purely administrative and jurisdictional. It had long been 
restless under the papal yoke, and an extensive series of 
enactments—from the rules of William the Conqueror to the 
Statutes of Provisors and Preemunire—had foreshadowed the 
fnal schism. The effect of the culminating and decisive 
legislation of Henry VIII. was to transmute the papal 
suzerainty over the English State into the royal supremacy 
over the English Church. The king became over all persons 
and all causes within his dominions sovereign. In other 
words, he found himself in precisely the same position as that 
which Constantine had occupied in the Roman Empire after 
AD. 818. He was lord of all he surveyed. Religion and 
politics were once more (within the narrow limits of the 
kingdom) united ; the distinction between Church and State 
was obliterated. Byzantinism, to which the new name of 
“Erastianism ’’ came to be applied, was restored. Once 
more bishops became royal nominees; once more statutes 
began to determine doctrine and regulate worship; once 
more the ancient pre-Christian principle was proclaimed that 
every citizen was by birth or naturalisation, and not by the 
second birth of baptism or conversion, a member of the 
Church. The classic statement of this neo-Byzantinism is, of 
course, that of the great Richard Hooker, who in the eighth 
volume of his Ecclesiastical Polity says: “‘ There is not any 
man of the Church of England but the same is also a member 
of the Commonwealth, nor any member of the Commonwealth 
which is not also of the Church of England.” The main- 
tenance of this principle, of course, involved the suppression 
of dissent. Heresy was equated with treason, and schism 
with open sedition. Those who would not yield to the argu- 
ments of the urbane and conciliatory Hooker—Papalists on 
the one side and Puritans on the other—were pursued by 
penal laws. The Church was established—that is, controlled 
and regulated—by law; every effort was made to secure 
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unity of faith, or at any rate uniformity of outward obsery. 


ance, throughout the kingdom; Church-membership was. 


regarded as the counterpart to citizenship. For a centu 
and a half (a.p. 1534-1689) the struggle to realise the 
ecclesiastical polity of Hooker was continued. But it was at 
no time successful, and, as the result of the Revolution of 
1688, it had to be abandoned. The anti-Byzantine principle 
of religious toleration had to be accepted and applied. Its 
acceptance and application meant the beginning of the 
severance of State from Church, the commencement of the 
process of disestablishment. The immediate consequence of 
the Toleration Act of 1689 was that the English Parliament 
ceased to be the House of Laity of the Anglican Church : its 
doors were opened to Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists. In the nineteenth century the process of the dis- 
sociation of Parliament from the Church of England con- 
tinued apace. The passage of the Catholic Emancipation Act 
in 1829; the admission of Jews in 1858; the acceptance of 
affirmations in place of oaths in 1888, marked stages in 
the secularisation of the State. In 1689 the Parliament 
ceased to be necessarily Anglican ; in 1829 it ceased to be 
necessarily Protestant ; in 1858 it ceased to be necessaril 
Christian ; in 1888 it ceased to be necessarily religious at all. 
Simultaneously with this rapid secularisation in constitution, 
it tended to enact statutes that conflicted with ecclesiastical 
canons, as for example the Divorce Act of 1857, the Clerical 
Disabilities Act of 1870, and the Marriage Act of 1907. 
Further, it disestablished the Irish Church in 1869 and the 
Welsh Church in 1914. 


V. CoNCLUSION. 


What, then, is the present situation? It is clear, in the 
first place, that the ideal of Hooker has receded into the 
unimaginable distance : it is no longer possible by the utmost 
stretch of charitable fancy to regard every Englishman as 4 
Churchman, or every Churchman as an Englishman. There 
was, of course, something very fine in that ideal, or it would 
not have appealed to men so noble as Hooker himself, as 
Edmund Burke, as Thomas Arnold. It was an ideal that 
with intense eagerness and sublime faith anticipated the day 
when in reality the kingdoms of this world should have 
become “ the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ.” But, 
nevertheless, fine as it was, it was incompatible with fact. 
It assumed as existent a state of things that would be 
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achieved only in the final consummation. It was, indeed, as 
we have observed, an ideal which as an accomplished reality 
belonged to the pre-Christian era of tribal or political religions. 
It was a pagan, or at best an early Jewish idea, inconsistent 
with the dualism of Christ. 

In the Christian scheme Church and State are, in their 
nature and of necessity, separate institutions. Both are 
regarded as of divine ordination, and each has its own proper 
work to do. Ideally, if the universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man were everywhere recognised, there would 
be but one cecumenical Church and a single all-inclusive 
World State. Every inhabitant of the Earth would belong 
to both organisations, and under their joint, harmonious 
control, righteousness and peace would universally prevail. 
But the numerous schisms in the Church, and the distracting 
multiplicity of States, prevent at present the realisation of 
this ideal. How far is it possible, within the restricted limits 
of the individual States, and of England in particular, to 
effect an interim co-operation ? 

In England it ought to be unusually easy—far easier than 
it is in Bolshevik Russia, or secularist France, or Fascist 
Italy, or Hitlerite Germany. For in England, although 
Parliament has ceased to be a distinctively Anglican, or 
Protestant, or Christian, or even religious, institution, there 
isno antagonism whatever between Church and State. On 
the contrary, the State shows in countless ways its desire to 
foster and maintain the Church. And it is proper that it 
should do so. For in England, as in few other countries, the 
Church is the mother of the State. The Church existed when 
as yet there was no kingdom of England ; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury antedated by at least two centuries (A.D. 597-800) 
anyone who can be called in any sense Rex Anglice ; Church 
councils were the models on which Parliaments were built ; 
the great ministers of the early English monarchs were mainly 
bishops ; canon law modified the asperities of barbaric Anglo- 
Saxon custom. It is commonly said by lawyers that the 
Church is a part of the English Constitution. That is true ; 
but it would be a fuller truth to say that it is the foundation 
of the Constitution. So widely is the State built upon the 
basis of the Church; so intimately is the political super- 
structure associated with the ecclesiastical fundament, that 
any attempt to sever and separate the two institutions would 
have devastating consequences. The King would lose his 
sacred character; his coronation would be shorn of its 
religious significance; his authority would no longer be 
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regarded as a divine delegation. Parliament and the Lay 
Courts would cease to be opened with prayer, and the work 
of legislation and jurisdiction would become ostentatiously 
secular. The bishops would lose their seats in the House of 
Lords, and they would no more be nominated by the Crown, 
Ecclesiastical law would be removed from the panels of the 
law of the land, and the ecclesiastical courts would be 
deprived of the sanction of the civil power. Above all, the 
parochial system would perish. The parish church would 
become a congregational chapel; its endowments would be 
dissipated ; it would cease to be the spiritual home where 
every parishioner could claim a place, and the seat of a 
minister to whose beneficent services every man could assert 
a right. 

The State, by passing the Enabling Act of 1919, and by 
giving its ready assent to forty-five of the forty-nine measures 
submitted to it for its sanction, has clearly indicated its wish 
to retain its alliance with the Church. It is eminently well- 
disposed to the Church, and if it has rejected four measures 
sent up to it by majorities in the National Assembly, it has 
done so on religious grounds, and for causes that commend 
themselves to churchmen who, though they may be in a 
minority in the Assembly, are not improbably a majority in 
the Church at large. It would, in short, be a lamentable 
thing if irritation at the rejection of the Prayer Book measures 
should lead to a demand for disestablishment. For a dis- 
established Church would speedily become disintegrated, and 
its fragments would inevitably come into violent conflict 
with one another and with the civil power. Both Church and 
State would suffer irreparable loss. Not separation but closer 
association should be the watchword of the future; not 
disintegration, but a re-union that shall restore on an infinitely 
broader basis the impressive and powerful solidarity of 


Medieval Christendom. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
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QUAKERISM AS ADVENTURE. 


K. B. CASTLE, M.A., 
Headmaster of Leighton Park School. 


Durinc the course of over two centuries the Society of 
Friends has suffered some of the evils which beset most 
institutions as they grow old ; and the history of Quakerism 
seems to indicate that its most vital work was done when the 
individuals who composed it were most willing to show a 
fearless front to a sorry world. The intense spiritual con- 
viction that characterised the early Friends has never been 
completely recaptured by later generations in the Society. 
During the twenty years preceding the Toleration Act of 
1689 the prisons were full of Quakers, and during the same 
period the number of the “‘ convinced ” increased each day. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the spirit of Quakerism 
was dimmed but not quenched ; Quakers were safe to worship 
as they would, to follow the quiet ways of home life and the 
not unprosperous ways of commerce. To-day Quakerism 
is neither a spent force nor yet a crusading movement. 
It is undergoing a hesitant period of stocktaking, seeking a 
way to express itself in the modern world and not finding the 
way easy. There is much fine energy in its best exponents ; 
and many, especially those under thirty, are striving to 
recapture the primitive zeal that graced the early years of 
Quaker history. That Quakerism has a message for to-day, 
and a peculiarly apposite one, no sincere Friend can doubt, 
for at no time has there been a greater need for a restatement 
of those principles of living that are distinctively Quaker in 
outlook—the vital need for individual religious experience, 
the sanctity of human personality—and the application of 
these principles to the problems of international and social 
peace and to the organisation of education. But post-war 
Quakerism, groping for a synthesis of these expressions of 
its faith, finds itself unshepherded in a chaotic world, still 
117 
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seeking and puzzled, yet convinced that a solution will 
appear. The solution, I think, will come in proportion as 
the Society of Friends realises that the history of Quakerism, 
like that of most religious institutions, illustrates with 
peculiar forcefulness the necessity for corporate heroism if g 
religious community is to perform the functions for which 
it should exist. 

It is interesting that Carlyle, the special patron of the 
hero, should have singled out George Fox as “ the greatest 
of the Moderns”; it is with discriminating sureness, too, 
that Carlyle sees in the liberation of the soul from the dead 
hand of fear Fox’s great contribution to religion—“‘ There 
is in Broad Europe one Free Man, and Thou art he ”—for it 
was freedom more than any other thing that the shoemaker 
of Drayton-in-the-Clay brought to a bewildered world, 
freedom from an authority that was becoming burdensome 
to those whose souls could not find air in the close atmosphere 
of a state church or a Bible-ridden Puritanism. 

Fox’s mysticism had a peculiarly practical quality, a 
feature which has characterised Quakerism at its best from 
the beginning. In this he comes near to St Paul and St 
Francis. Fox’s starting point was the saving light of Christ 
within every human soul; a voice had come to him which 
said, ‘‘ There is one, even Jesus Christ, that can speak to 
thy condition ; and when I heard it my heart did leap for 
joy. . . . I saw the infinite love of God. I saw also that 
there was an ocean of darkness and death ; but an infinite 
ocean of light and love which flowed over the ocean of 
darkness. In that also I saw the infinite love of God.” 
Here is the mystic quality that feels and sees reality with 
the inward eye. But the sense of oneness with his Father 
created in him an intensely vigorous physical activity, for 
to him it also implied oneness with his fellow-men. “Be 
subject in the power of and wisdom of God to God and to 
one another, that in it ye may be as a pleasant field to the 
Lord God, and as the lilies and the flowers and the buds, 
feeling the pleasant showers and the streams of life from the 
Living God flow upon you.”’ 

But, perhaps, George Fox’s peculiar contribution to the 
religious thought of his time was his position with regard 
to ultimate spiritual authority. It was here and in their 
attitude towards the scriptures that Quakers fell foul of the 
accepted belief of their day. In another connection Mr 
Middleton Murry has well explained the reason—‘“* That has 
always been the judgment of organised religion upon those 
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of its children who claimed to be directly inspired by God : 
for the position of organised religion has always been the 
same. Because it is religion, God has revealed himself 
directly to man ; because it is organised that direct revela- 
tion can never be renewed. The new revelation cannot be 
suffered, for it strikes direct at the heart of authority. It is, 
and must be condemned as subversive and heretical.’’ It is 
now a commonplace that the Reformation replaced the 
authority of the universal church with that of a book; but 
however much the reforming movement had made the 
individual his own interpreter of the Scriptures, not infre- 
quently was it found that the appeal from the canon of the 
Church to the canon of scripture ended in replacing papal 
by Biblical tyranny. The change was a good one, but its 
effects were by no means uniformly desirable. 

The early Quakers accepted this change as Jesus accepted 
the Hebrew scriptures. Just as Jesus implied their inade- 
quacy on occasion by adding the new Gospel to them, so did 
Fox appeal to the God of his own experience, replacing the 
authority of a book with that of the Inner Light, the Christ- 
illuminated soul. Like Jesus, he appealed away from the 
finite and stationary written word of God to the infinite 
depths of a progressively enlightening religious experience. 
To Fox this supreme fact of the indwelling Christ was the 
greatest part of revelation. It was no mere theological 
belief brought forth to confuse a confused world; it was 
biological rather than theological, part of the divine order 
for mankind, and an obvious result of the Creator’s love. 
And it was a great simplification. It cut through what man 
might believe about God to the simple fact that God dwelt 
in man, 

What exactly this authority was which secured the 
obedience of George Fox and the early Friends is best 
expressed in the dying words of James Nayler :— 


There is a spirit which I feel that delights to do no 
evil nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all 
things in hope to enjoy its own in the end. Its hope is 
to outlive all wrath and contention and to weary out 
all exaltation and cruelty or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all temptations. 
As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none in 
thoughts to any other. If it be betrayed, it bears it, 
for its ground and spring is the mercies and forgiveness 
of God. Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting 
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love unfeigned ; and takes its kingdom with entreaty 
and not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of 
mind. In God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard it, or can own its life.” 


Spiritual guidance of this quality was placed above all 
creeds, and the written word of scripture was tested by it. 
It led its followers into strange places, and it brought Friends 
into conflict with both church and state. But in submitting 
their whole life to this authority they found not only that 
faith was more satisfying but that life was more fruitful. 

To the orthodox this was heresy ; but, as was explained 
clearly by Barclay at a later date, Friends did not reject the 
Scriptures, they merely demanded that the light in them 
should be in those who read them. To believe in them was 
not enough: ‘“‘ This is the great work of the Scriptures and 
their service to us, that we may witness them fulfilled in 
us and so discern the stamp of God’s spirit and ways upon 
them by the inward acquaintance we have with the same 
spirit and work in our hearts.” As Margaret Fell said when 
she first heard Fox preach at Ulverston, ‘* We are all thieves; 
we are all thieves; we have taken the Scriptures in words 
and not knowing of them in ourselves.’’ This was the point 
that Fox stressed ; and this it was that freed some men’s 
minds from a servitude to the Bible which for most was to 
continue until Darwin shook them. But Fox’s way was a 
better one than Darwin’s ; and even to-day we feel it to be 
supremely modern, satisfying and consistent with all we 
know of the ways of God to men, with evolution and with 
modern science. Sir Arthur Eddington has said, ‘ With 
its absence of creeds Quakerism holds out a hand to the 
scientist.”’ 

One interesting aspect of the emancipation of Friends 
from bibliolatry is the almost complete absence of “hell 
fire’ theories from Quaker belief; even when, after the 
Wesleyan revival, evangelicalism had left its mark on the 
Society. Even Watts, the gentlest of our hymn writers, has 
not avoided the application of fire and brimstone to family 
relationships that are usually based on love. Among his 
many injunctions to children, in this case on “‘ Obedience to 
Parents,” Watts thus paints the retribution of a loving 
Father :— 


** Let Children, that would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers say ; 
With Rev’rence meet their Parents’ Word, 
And with Delight obey. 
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QUAKERISM AS ADVENTURE 


‘* Have ye not heard what dreadful Plagues 
Are threaten’d by the Lord, 
To him that breaks his Father’s Law, 
Or mocks his Mother’s Word ? 


** What heavy Guilt upon him lies ! 
How cursed is his Name ! 
The Ravens shall pick out his Eyes, 
And Eagles eat the same. 


‘** But those who worship God, and give 
Their Parents Honour du2, 
Here on this Earth they long shall live, 
And live hereafter too.” 


From such terrors the Quakers have been free from the 
beginning, a freedom which has characterised and influenced 
the educational methods of their schools and the sweetness 
of their family life. 

But no belief worth having is without its dangers ; and 
belief in the Inner Light is no exception. In unskilful souls 
Light may be confused with darkness, and the vagaries of a 
spasmodically working conscience may be mistaken for 
revelation. Fox had no illusions about this, but not a few of 
his followers fell into the snare. The working of the sluggish 
soul, or indeed of the easily excited mind, must be brought 
into the rays of what we know to be Light—the spirit of 
Christ as expressed in his work and his word. This is the 
acid test, and Quakers have not always submitted to it. It 
involves intellectual effort, discrimination, and self-examina- 
tion ; and perhaps the common unwillingness to make this 
task an intellectual as well as a spiritual one has led to the 
position where the darkness and the light are both the same. 
Mental blindness and spiritual blindness are not unallied ; 
and where Quakerism has failed it has probably been here 
where the cause of failure lay. Here, again, Friends may 
learn from the history of their past. 

There is one aspect of what may well be called the Quaker 
adventure that is, perhaps, with the exception of the silent 
form of worship, the most characteristic element in the 
organisation of the Society. Unlike most other Christian 
communities the Society of Friends has no priesthood. The 
insistence on the equality of all men before God forbade 
what seemed to be distinction between persons. God’s light 
may shine through every man; why, therefore, pay a special 
vehicle to bring this Light ? And so the members of each 
Meeting share between them those duties that in other 
communities are part of the responsibilities of priesthood. 
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The belief that to single out one person to lead the congrega. 
tion in worship is to stifle the leadings of other members of 
the Meeting might well have weakened the Society by 
diffusing its authority and its message. The danger was 
great, but the risk was taken ; and Quaker history has shown 
that lack of cohesion and solidarity are the least of the 
weaknesses of Quakerism. On the other hand this bold step 
has had some positive advantages. It has thrown a sense of 
responsibility on each individual member to perform those 
duties that would otherwise be performed by the paid pastor, 
There was not much room in the Society for vicarious 
charity, especially in Fox’s day when the prisons were full of 
Quakers ; no member of the Meeting could discharge his 
duties by paying someone else to attend to them. The 
result has been that by forcing the practical man of affairs 
not only to organise but to take part in good works, Quaker 
philanthropy has gained by the application of economical 
business methods to charitable organisation. Moreover, the 
absence of a paid ministry releases for charitable purposes 
large sums of money from what is now a comparatively small 
and much less wealthy community than it once was. A little 
simple arithmetic will help. Suppose by 200 congregations 
an average of £250 per annum (not a princely sum) were set 
aside for a minister’s stipend. In the Society of Friends this 
would release £50,000 per annum for philanthropic purposes, 
It is the way the money is used, rather than the wealth of 
individual members of the Society, that has been its financial 
strength. Again, the early Friends builded well, at great 
risk to the building. 

A further risk was taken when they chose the meeting 
based on a “‘ gathered silence ”’ as their form of worship, for 
the system was open, and still is open, to the grave weakness 
that any stray worshipper with a “ concern,” or maybe 
with no more than a bee in his bonnet, may inflict himself on 
the attention of the worshippers, with no let or hindrance 
except subjection to judicious “‘ eldering.’” The very freedom 
of the worship admits of abuse ; there are, in consequence, 
good meetings and bad meetings ; as there are good sermons 
and bad sermons. They aimed at the more difficult objective 
rather than the more attainable, preferring the greater risk 
and the greater possibility. 

Penn’s well-known application of Quaker principles to 
politics is worth mentioning at a time when the work of 
governance and empire building has gone astray for lack of 
principle. The Holy Experiment was not an official move 
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ment of the Society ; it was a spontaneous work of Quaker 
men of affairs who in their attitude towards the “ lower 
races” fearlessly expressed a fundamental principle of 
Quakerism. A Quaker historian} has thus summed up the 
significance of Penn’s work, full of miscalculations, and 
mistakes as it may have been: ‘‘ Quakerism, indeed, would 
have been to the world a half uttered thing if its highest 
forms of expression had been found in the Church organisa- 
tion of Fox or the writings of Barclay. It would have 
produced cloistered saints and a lofty speculative theory of 
Christianity ; it would not have vindicated itself as a Faith 
able to reshape the whole of life.”’ It grows naturally out 
of the Quaker view of the sanctity of human personality, 
that our relations with our neighbours, no matter how lowly 
or‘ savage ”’ our neighbours may be, should be governed by 
nighbourliness as defined by Christ. Penn and his fellow- 
workers applied this principle in all its simplicity, on the 
assumption that if you wish to improve a man you must 
treat him as if he were better than he is. Penn had his 
weaknesses and the experiment had its failures, but the big 
fact remains that in no other colony of the new America were 
the relations between Indians and colonists so fairly judged ; 
equity was the basis of government and a strict morality 
and fairness was demanded in all commercial dealings ; no 
fre-water doped the Indians to sign away valuable rights, no 
false weights and measures deceived them in trade. When, 
insucceeding years, Penn’s sons and successors fell into more 
usual but less reputable ways, the Indians came to hate the 
white man. War entered Pennsylvania for the first time 
ey men ceased to treat the natives as equals before 
_ The other side of Quaker history in the eighteenth century 
sagloomier one. The passing of the Toleration Act in 1689 
and the drift of the more active spirits in England towards 
the experiment of Penn in America led the bulk of the 
Society into quiet retreat from worldly things. Quietism 
replaced the crusade for truth. It has been said of these days 
“Many who would have endured further persecution had it 
come their way, now that they were freed from it lay back, 
as it were, gasping for breath and disinclined for new 
adventure.”” When persecution gave way to toleration 
Friends retired into themselves and sought a quietly useful, 
and not infrequently a prosperous way of life ; their numbers 
did not increase and their message was carried. on by the few, 
1 W. C, Braithwaite. 
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rather than by the active co-operation of the many. The 
direction is set by the Yearly Meeting Minute of 1689 which 
enjoins Friends to be among “ the Lord’s hidden ones, that 
are always quiet in the land, and as those prudent ones and 
wise in heart who know when and where to keep silent!” 
Thus begins a period of inertia where safety-first principles 
had superseded the habit of moving in the unpleasant places 
of life. Margaret Fox in her old age saw this coming danger 
when she wrote in 1700: ‘*‘ We must not look at colours, no 
make anything that is changeable colours as the hills are, nor 
sell them nor wear them, but we must all be in one dress and 
one colour. This is a silly poor gospel. I have stood against 
it for several years.”’ 

And so the Society of Friends became a peculiar people, 
Great pains were taken to preserve what had been won; 
little effort was made to win more. All this was under. 
standable ; but it was wrong, for these quiet people, while 
maintaining the strictest watch over the business integrity 
and private morals of their members, and developing a fine 
tradition in their homes and in the guarded education of their 
schools, were yet neglecting the essence of the Quaker 
message, which is a constant renewing of the spirit to the end 
that there may be a progressively widening view of the will 
of God for man. 

This world-denying period was saved from being sterile 
by the work of a few great spirits through whom Quakerism 
passed on to what may yet be a world-affirming period. The 
mass of inertia that these braver spirits had to move has thus 
been described1: ‘‘ It is impossible for us to understand 
the strenuousness of the contention against any change in 
the official attitude toward dress and speech. The Quaker 
garb was said to be a ‘ hedge’ protecting the wearer from 
temptation, and the wearing of it to be in itself good as being 
a taking up of the Cross; that any deviation from tt 
‘bespeaks the beginning of an unstable mind,’ that one 
change would only be succeeded in turn by others and ‘ our 
principle prohibits a following of the fashion.’ On one 
occasion it was said that as the Queen had her soldiers and 
officials clothed in her uniform, so the Quaker dress was ‘ the 
livery of Jesus.’ One writer mourns over the fact of parents 
‘bringing up their children from infancy in the practice of 
saying ‘ you’ to one person; and thus exposing their little 
ones to become an easy prey to the corrupt fashions, vail 
compliments and bondage of this world.” 

1 A, Neave Brayshaw: The Quakers. 
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But the battle was won, and by the end of the nineteenth 
century Quakerism was once more asserting itself as a world- 
transforming religion; world-transforming, not because it 
opened up new fields of social service—for Quakerism need 
never be regarded as an organised philanthropy—but be- 
cause, by stressing once more the freedom of the individual 
soul and the worth of human personality, it made social 
service the result of a freer and more joyous view of God and 
man. 

When the Great War burst upon the world Quakerism 
was not altogether found wanting. Most of those who had 
expressed pacifist principles in the safety of peace time were 
found willing to suffer for them in the stress of war, and the 
changing opinion of post-war days is steadily finding in their 
pacifist action more to praise than to blame. It was a great 
corporate wisdom of the Society that refused to shelter its 
members behind any exemption clause of the Military 
Service Act, but chose rather to leave the individual to 
decide and act for himself. The close of the War found 
the Society of Friends, like the rest of the world, a little 
breathless, but feeling their particular witness more than 
ever worth while. In 1916, 1919, and again in 1920, the 
Society re-stated in no compromising terms its utter condem- 
nation of all war. For atime even the League Covenant 
was regarded with apprehension because resort to force 
was not ruled out of the League’s activities; but mode- 
rate opinion to-day whole-heartedly supports what is 
recognised to be the first great organised effort to prevent 
war. 

The return of peace has turned Friends’ attention to the 
problems of social re-organisation that a truly living peace 
implies. An increasing concern has been felt for interpreting 
the Quaker ideal into some framework of society that will 
more nearly express Christian ideals and make life for all 
men and women a more abundant experience. It is perhaps 
not unnatural, therefore, that more Friends find themselves 
among the political parties of the centre and left than in that 
of the right. But they realise, nevertheless, that a religious 
ideal based on spiritual experience, can never be contained 
within the creed of a political party, and when in 1918 the 
Yearly Meeting issued a considered statement of the Society’s 
views on “‘ The Foundations of a True Social Order,” prin- 
ciples alone were enunciated ; their application was wisely 
left to individual interpretation. These ‘‘ Foundations ”’ are 
worth quoting : 
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“The Fatherhood of God, as revealed by Jesus 
Christ, should lead us towards a Brotherhood which 
knows no restriction of race, sex or social class. 

‘** This Brotherhood should express itself in a social 
order which is directed, beyond all material ends, to the 
growth of personality truly related to God and man. 

““The opportunity of full development, physical, 
moral and spiritual, should be assured to every member 
of the community, man, woman and child. The 
development of man’s full personality should not be 
hampered by unjust conditions nor crushed by economic 
pressure. 

‘** We should seek a way of living that will free us 
from the bondage of material things and mere conven- 
tions, that will raise no barrier between man and man, 
and will put no excessive burden of labour upon any by 
reason of our superfluous demands. 

‘* The spiritual force of righteousness, loving-kindness 
and trust is mighty, because of the appeal it makes to 
the best in every man, and when applied to industrial 
relations, achieves great things. 

** Our rejection of the methods of outward domina- 
tion, and of the appeal to force, applies not only to 
international affairs but to the whole problem of 
industrial control. Not through antagonism but through 
co-operation and goodwill can the best be attained for 
each and all. 

‘* Mutual service should be the principle upon which 
life is organised. Service, not private gain, should be 
the motive of all work. 

‘“* The ownership of material things, such as land and 
capital, should be so regulated as best to minister to the 
need and development of man.” 


Although all shades of political opinion are represented 
in the Society there will be few who do not accept most of 
the statements in principle, even if wide differences exist as 
to the manner of their application to our present social 
structure. 

Friends to-day are more conscious of their weaknesses 
than they are rapid in overcoming them. The old difii- 
culties still remain, as kindly critics have reminded them. 
In despising theology they have failed to apply logically 
what is implied in the experience of men like George Fox; 
they have been reminded, too, that they have not made up 
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their minds what exactly is the relation between the Inner 
Light and the historical Jesus. Can a sect which dispenses 
with sacraments become a Catholic church? (May be it 
does not want to.) Does—or can—Quakerism “‘ speak to 
the condition” of the ignorant and outcast? The late 
(. P. Scott has said that “‘ It fails, under the pressure of 
emergency, to give the support and guidance for which 
we look from a more complete and adequate philosophy of 
life.’ These, and many other considerations, still leave a 
sense of unfulfilment and inadequacy among many members 
of the Society. And yet the conviction remains that there 
isa special place for Quakerism in the modern world. But 
ifit is again to become a crusading movement the immediate 
need of the Society is two-fold: on the personal side a 
revived sense of the nearness and adequacy of the Holy 
Spirit in individual lives ; on the intellectual side a clearer 
view of the implications of Quakerism in politics, in society, 
in education and in the synthesis of science and religion. 
Quakerism is a lost cause if a highly stimulated philan- 
thropic and creaturely activity is considered an adequate 
compensation for loss of touch with the personal life of 
the spirit. Every shade of belief is represented in the 
Society from fundamentalism on the one side to a semi- 
agnostic humanism on the other; and although the central 
majority still hold fast to the mystical origins of their faith, 
there is a real danger of confusing cause and effect among 
many Friends who regard good works as the whole of 
religion. Nevertheless Quakers are less likely to confuse 
religion with philanthropy than is the world in general. 
Activities that may on sight seem purely philanthropical 
have behind them a deep religious conviction that alone 
makes them possible and justifiable. Relief work of all 
kinds, at home and abroad, in the coal fields, in the allotment 
schemes and in the foreign mission field, is based on the 
conviction that physical conditions may prevent people from 
knowing God. 

In the boarding schools of the Society, ten in number at 
the moment, an old tradition of educating the whole child, 
and not that part of him most adapted to the absorption of 
the ancient languages, has resulted in a wide and humane 
curriculum and a careful stress on the cultural value of 
leisure-time activities. A hundred years ago Quaker schools 
were studying science and modern languages, and encourag- 
ing hobbies. To-day a wider recognition of the values long 
stressed in Quaker schools has spread into English education, 
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especially since the war, and whatever pioneer work has been 
done by Quaker education is now widely accepted. The 
need of Quaker education to-day is to examine carefull 

those values expressed by the best schools outside the 
Society ; above all to consider their organisation and their 
methods of achieving intellectual efficiency, and to decide 
whether Friends’ Schools really have a moral equivalent for 
the disciplinary values that are derived from such activities 
as military training, with which Quaker schools will have 
nothing to do. That Quakerism has an educational message 
I have no doubt; but I am not sure that Friends know 
exactly what it is. They have always welcomed new ideas 
and new methods in their schools, but newness has never 
been regarded as a qualification in itself. Perhaps the special 
contribution of Friends’ schools to-day may be a wise 
adaptation of the new to the old. In Adult Education, 
always a special interest of Friends, fine work is still being 
done; and perhaps it is here more than in secondary 
education that the educational work of the Society may bear 
its best fruit. 

The period of seeking and stocktaking through which the 
Society of Friends is now passing may well be, and can be, 
the beginning of a new period of usefulness. It may be 
that at a time when formality in religion has come under 
suspicion the Quaker view may find more adherents, for its 
capacity to assimilate new knowledge without straining the 
fabric of its belief is unlimited. But increase in numbers 
is no measure of usefulness, and the Society of Friends has 
never worried after converts. It is, in fact, most likely 
that the Quaker form of worship “ presents religion in a 
form too bare and unadorned to attract the majority.” 
Nevertheless, the Society of Friends is vitally concerned 
with the acceptance of its view of life, and there are distinct 
signs among its members, and especially in the younger 
generation, that renewed energies and convictions are 
gathering strength. Ifthe Society can grasp its opportunity, 
if it represents the best that it can be, it may yet speak 
to the condition of the new world. For Quakerism is essen- 
tially non-conservative; it can build easily on what has 
gone before, destroying nothing. 

E. B. CASTLE. 


LEIGHTON Park ScHOOL, READING. 
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BUDDHISM is accused over and over again with having 
nothing to say about God and the soul, or with denying the 
one and the other. According to many Buddhists and to 


ati : we, , : ‘ 

bela most ’°verts to Buddhism, this silence, this denial constitute 
ndary | me of its strongest points. Is the accusation, the com- 
7 beat mendation, based on textual fact ? The man or woman who 


knows the texts, Pali and Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan, 
ch the | fm end to end is non-existent. I know a little about the 
an be, | "st, and in them I find, that in the first place denial occurs 
ay be | Nowhere; that the then current terms for Deity—Brahman 
under § (neuter) and atfan (masculine)—occur very often in com- 
for its 4 pounds, and the latter now and then uncompounded ; in 
7 the § the second place, that a caveat, not to see attan where “ he” 
bers | ¥88 not, namely in the body or the mind, is recorded of the 
1s has § Sart of the religion and runs through the Canon. 


likely How then has the above written accusation become so 
ion me ? How has the Buddhist world come to hold such a 
rity.” | "eW 

al I have previously gone into this matter, here and else- 


stinct | Where. I will here and now only recall the ever forgotten 
unger fact, that the India, where and when that which we have in 
5 are | these times come to call Buddhism took its birth, had, in the 
unity, | Ptofession of its chief religious teachers, accepted the belief 
speak J 2 an immanent theism—a striking departure from the 
assen- | aching in its more ancient hymns, the Vedas. This 
t has }™manent theism had other aspects of a somewhat pan- 
theistic kind. But the fact that the word dtmd (attan) had 
LE, | ome to rank as synonymous with brahman for Deity—the 
word dima meaning in current idiom “self ’—reveals a 
| greater preoccupation with man’s inner world than with the 
external macrocosm. We have here a field for the sowing 
of “Buddhism ” where God and soul meant ‘‘ God-in-me, 
Vou, XXXII. No. 1. 129 5 
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God-in-you ; God Who is I, God Who is you.” If we ong 
admit this, we have to come apart from lands and time 
where it was, or is, taught that God is separate being from 
human being, or where man was, or is, taught as “‘ having 
soul.” In India the “ man” (purusha) was soul, was self 
and was (and is) in and of God. And this, in the superficial 
“* accusation ”’ stated above, alters everything. 

What then was the religion, the scheme of salvation 
arising out of the immanent theism? If man wanted s0 to 
** seek the Lord as to find him,” he had to come-to-know 
this identity of being; had to grasp as present and not 
beyond our ken, “That Who is the dtmd in all things; 
who is for (or, of) thee the dtma who is in everything,”! 
All the will, all the aspiration of the seeker seems to have 
been wrought up into and satisfied with this act of coming to 
know. There was no such adequate word for the Indian as 
our will; on the other hand he had a word in riddhi (Pali 
iddhi), which could see in some men’s knowing a power of 
bringing to pass surpassing the normal meaning of our will, 
And it may be that, in this tremendous assertion of indwell- 
ing Deity, he was deemed to have implicit this power in 
knowing, or coming-to-know. 

Now that this knowing, this making present called for 
an equally tremendous response in conduct, that the true 
way of knowing lay in the life to be led in the light of it, 
that a special culture in the art of living was necessary to fit 
the man for an actual, as contrasted with a potential, a 
theoretic identity—this is what we do not find stressed in 
the literature of immanent Deity, the Upanishads. Emphasis; 
on conduct is hard to find. It was, therefore, a dangerous 
gospel; a heady doctrine without sufficient ballast. 

Then Gotama arose, bringing the revelation that more, 
a great deal more, was needed, for reaching a positive identity, 
not a theoretic one only. He began with the Upanishadic 
mantra that a man should “ seek the Self.” 2 But he is not 
recorded as telling men the other Upanishadic mantm 
‘“* You are the Self.” That was going to be a very long 

1 Brihad: Upanishad, 1, 4.1; 5, 1. 

2 This is not generally recognised as it should be. In translations we 
have the odd result, that the same injunction, when found in the Upam- 
shads, is rendered: ‘ This, the Self should be sought, one should desire 
to know,” is, when found in the Buddhist Canon, rendered “ (better that) 
you should seek yourselves ’’—an idiom that does not appear to be Indian. 
Chand. Up., 8, I., 1.; Mait. Up., 6, II.). The translators, Oldenberg and 
Rhys Davids, were probably then (1879) unaware of the Upanishad 
passage. 
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We once| business. It was not so much a matter of knowing ; it was 
d times} a matter of becoming, especially of “making become.” 
ng from] Man was a Wayfarer, and, with a body and mind of earth’s 
aving a] handicap, the Goal was for him not yet in sight. The records 
as self | refer to it as “‘ further than that,” as the “ beyond,” the 
perficial “further shore.” 1 That the wayfaring led between this 
world and the next and to better worlds was made, in 
lvation | contrast with earlier teaching, vividly present. Wayfarers in 
xd so to| worthier conditions became vividly present and often :— 
0-know | men of that More towards which the wayfarer of earth was 
nd not] faring. But about the Most we find a profound silence. 
things; | Save only that for the aspect of Deity, as the ideal indwelling 
hing,” 1| Self, we find a new aspect ; or, if not new in word, new in 
to have} emphasis, referred to till then only in one or two injunc- 
ming to| tions about duty.2 This was Dharma, that sense of what 
dian as | ought to be done, that urge to get past the usual, the “ what 
hi (Pali| is done,” which we now call conscience. To this we find 
ower of | him at the outset paying homage, as “ being fain for the 
ur will, |. Great Self.” By this Dharma man was to fare. Dharma 
ndwell-| would “‘ ward him so faring.” 

ywer in} I venture to think, that this relative silence concerning 
the Divine Self, this insistence on the concept of It as an 
lled for| inward urge, this all-pervasive preoccupation with “ making 
he true| the Way become,” with a getting Further, a Getting Beyond 
t of it,| inconduct: in brief, this view of man as less ‘“‘ being” than 
*y tofit| “becoming ” was in felt reaction against the overweighting 
ntial, a| given to that theoretic knowing the immanent identity 
ssed in| which held the field when Gotama’s mission began. In 
nphasis}.it I see no denial of God or soul. An honest unbiassed 
agerous | study of Upanishad with Pitaka suffices to show that. Let 
us hope that before long this miserable libel will be banished 
; more,| from our writings. I see in the reticence concerning Deity, 
lentity,} on the contrary, a profound reverence before an ineffable, 
ishadic} an inconceivable consummation of life and present aware- 
> is not} ness of it, which found in the Hebrew prophets fit and sole 
mantra} utterance in the thrice “‘ Sanctus”! Gotama recognised, 
y long} 4s did Paul much later, that man, as being yet within the 
limits of the More, could only—it is a great “ only ”—set 
tions ve} Himself “‘to grow up in all things into the stature of the 
e Upani-| perfect Man.” To call this reticence, this silence, a denial 
Id desire} (which is a mere gospel of the Less) is to wrong India’s 
ter that) splendid Helper of man. 


a It is surely more really religious than efforts at “‘ searching 


panishad 1 Tat-uttarim ; pdram ; pdrimantiram. 
2 E.g., Tait. Up., I., 11, 1. 
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to find out God.” The way in which some writers hand. 
this subject of divine attributes: love, pity, justice, sy. 
prise, power ! and the rest, can affect us with something of 
the repulsion we should feel at a supreme work of nature or 
art pawed by hands not clean. Plentiful capitals for the 
terms do not make things more tolerable. Nor does the 
plea that, to be loved, Deity must be “ known.” Known? 
Can a babe be truly said to know a saintly man or woman? 
It is only by dwarfing and contracting our concepts of the 
Perfect that we can pretend to know That Who or Which 
transcends our present limits of knowing. A Perfect js 
implied in our every effort after the less imperfect. But tosay 
that Perfection, as absolute reality, grows, not for us only 
as we grow, but absolutely, is, if not a new idea, as grotesque 
as if our babe saw in the saint a projected image of himself 
fulfilled. How much worthier is not the word of Hosea; 
Then shall we know if we follow on to know ! 


C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 


1 Cf. the recent article: Does God Develop? (Hibbert Journal, 
April 1933.) Cf. also the writer Rabbi Hanina silencing such ascriptions, 
‘“as being no less derogatory to Deity than praising a millionaire for 
possessing only a hundred thousand.” (£.R.E. art: GOD (Jewish).) 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Awertca has had to mourn the loss of a highly respected philosophic 
teacher and writer, George Herbert Palmer, who died on May 7, in 
his ninety-first year. For over sixty years he had been closely 
connected with Harvard. He entered there as a student in 1860; 
and, after studying for two years under Sigwart in Tiibingen, he was 
appointed Instructor in Philosophy at Harvard in 1872, Assistant 
Professor in 1878, and Full Professor in 1880. In 1888 he became 
Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil 
Polity, and held this Chair until his retirement as Professor Emeritus, 
in 1918. He was thus the colleague of William James, Royce, 
Miinsterberg, Santayana, F. G. Peabody and C.C. Everett. As a 
teacher his influence was widespread and deeply felt. Professor 
Hocking says of him that he taught the history of philosophy and 
ethics as ‘‘ few men have ever taught them.” ‘“ In teaching them he 
conveyed his own metaphysics, largely through occasional and 
unforgettable sentences, which ‘ continued to glow in the dark of the 
mind.” The first volume of Contemporary American Philosophy, 
published in 1980, was dedicated to him, “ the friend and teacher of 
so many American philosophers”; and the introductory essay, 
containing an interesting account of his life and intellectual develop- 
ment, was from his pen. He was the author of a considerable 
number of books, philosophical and literary, of which may here be 
mentioned The Glory of the Imperfect, which appeared in 1898, The 
Field of Ethics in 1901, The Nature of Goodness in 1904, The Problem 
of Freedom in 1911, and Altruism, its Nature and Varieties, in 1919. 
He gained, he tells us, more from Hegel than from any other philo- 
sopher, but he could never become a Hegelian. Hegel seemed to him 
to have had too slender a sense of personality, and practically none 
of sin or conscious wrong-doing, a fundamental ethical fact. In his 
work on Freedom, he criticised the Hegelian standpoint in this 
respect with considerable acuteness and originality. Professor 
Palmer was a man of intensely religious nature; and he found in 
Christianity of a liberal type that which satisfied his religious needs. 
133 
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He was persuaded that the thoughts of Christ about God had shaped 
human souls as those of nobody else had ever done. But to identi 
Christ’s nature with that of God himself would, he urged, strike a blow 
at the work of Christ in redeeming men. George Herbert Palmer was 
a personality of singular charm and lovableness ; and his memory yil] 
long be cherished as one of those chiefly instrumental in building up 
the great Department of Philosophy, which is now so characteristic 
a feature of Harvard University. 

By far the most important and significant piece of philosophical 
work which has appeared in this country during the past six months 
is the first volume of Professor C. D. Broad’s massive Examination 
of McTaggart’s Philosophy (Cambridge: University Press, 1988, 21s, 
net). It comprises a detailed exposition and criticism of that part 
of McTaggart’s philosophical system which is set forth in Volume I. of 
his last book, The Nature of Existence. Professor Broad evidently 
regards all forms of what he calls ‘“‘ Absolutism,” when literally 
interpreted, as “ nonsense ” ; although he qualifies this judgment by 
allowing that, since “‘ absolutism ” is the philosophical expression of 
an aspect of reality which has profoundly impressed some of the 
world’s greatest thinkers, the probability of there being a genuine 
aspect of reality which is either ineffable, or, if not, is extremely hard 
to express coherently in language, is a very strong one. And I gather 
that McTaggart’s presentation of “‘ absolutism,” notwithstanding the 
numerous charges of confusion he has to bring against it, is, in his 
opinion, distinguished by a clarity and lucidity that is lacking in such 
presentations as are contained in the works, for example, of Spinoza 
and Hegel. In the main Dr Broad follows the order in which 
McTaggart deals with his subject-matter, but not entirely ; he often 
takes together topics which McTaggart separated, and separates 
topics which McTaggart took together. I can, of course, do no more 
than refer very briefly to a few of the many fundamental issues which 
are treated with great care and thoroughness in Dr Broad’s pages. 
The work is divided into five books. In Book I. the question whether 
existence can rightly be said to be co-extensive with reality is 
elaborately discussed ; and I think it is conclusively shown that 
McTaggart so widened his criterion for the existence of characteristics 
as to render his conclusion that there are no non-existent charac- 
teristics completely trivial. But I wish Dr Broad had not, in this 
context, confined attention to so-called “‘ non-characterising charac- 
teristics.’ Surely the essential point is as to the status of qualities 
or characteristics generally ; and, as regards that, he would, I take it, 
still maintain, as against McTaggart, what he insisted upon in 4 
previous volume of his, that characteristics are real but non-existent, 
although it would be difficult to discover his own view from the 
chapters before us. He now appears, however, definitely to have 
satisfied himself that there are no such entities as ‘‘ propositions,” in 
Meinong’s sense. Yet how exactly he proposes to dispense with them 
is, I confess, after wrestling with his argument, not clear to me. 
“‘ The fact to which a judgment refers is,” he writes, “‘ the unknown 
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determinate specification of that relatively indeterminate fact which 
the maker of the judgment already knows and is trying to specify 
further. When the judgment is a belief, it will concord with the fact 
to which it refers if and only if the thought which is inserted into the 
noetic framework of the judgment is the thought of that determinate 
which occurs in the fact referred to” (p.'78). Very good; but what, 
then, is here meant by “‘ the thought ” ? Is it an act of thinking, or 
js it the content of which the thinking subject is aware ? Presumably 
it is the latter ; but, if so, is “‘ the thought ” any less an “ objective 
constituent ”’ of the judgment than, according to the theory rejected, 
a “ proposition ” is taken to be? Book II. is concerned with the 
notion of characteristics, apart from the question as to their existence 
or non-existence, and the notion of “ particulars” (called by 
McTaggart “‘ substances ’”’), with the connection between the two, 
and with certain general principles held by McTaggart to be true of 
all “ particulars.” McTaggart, it is pointed out, assumed without 
question that no fundamental distinction can be constituted between 
“occurrents ’’ and “ continuants,” whereas, had he properly con- 
sidered the matter, he could not have failed to see that a “‘continuant”’ 
is a group of particulars (none of which can be said to be “ con- 
tinuants ’’) interrelated in a specific way. In this portion of his 
work, Professor Broad makes an interesting and suggestive attempt 
to show that conceivably the notion of “‘things”” may be dispensed 
with in favour of the notion of what he calls “‘ absolute processes.” 
Not that the notion of “‘ things ” is invalid ; but only that it is less 
ultimate than the notion of “ processes.”” In Book III. the concept 
of the determination of one quality or fact or thing by another is 
handled. And here, after scrutinising McTaggart’s views on causa- 
tion, Professor Broad enters upon an independent treatment of the 
subject, in the course of which he presses several noteworthy con- 
siderations. It does not, for example, seem to him self-evident that 
every change must have an effect, or that, if it has an effect, the latter 
must contain a change as an essential factor. Furthermore, he argues, 
ina very acute manner, that the principle “‘ every change which issues 
from a moment must be caused by changes which enter into that 
moment ” is not incompatible with a doctrine of indeterminism in 
respect to human volition. Book IV. contains a critical account of 
McTaggart’s theory of Groups, and of the relations of the notion of 
Groups to the notions of Classes and Complexes. Two of its six 
chapters are devoted to a detailed discussion of the question as to the 
endless divisibility of particulars, which McTaggart took to be self- 
evident. And here also some very true and pertinent things are said 
about the ideas of “ organic unity” and “ intrinsic teleology,” in 
regard to which much loose and confused thinking has been and is 
prevalent. It is in Book V., where the “principle of determining 
correspondence ” is submitted to searching criticism, that the author 
comes to close grip with the central position of McTaggart’s philosophy 
—that the universe is a society of perceiving minds—but his argument 
is of too technical and complicated a character to permit of any short 
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summary. I have, however, said enough to make manifest the great 
value of Dr Broad’s work. The student who is desirous of gaining a 
steady grasp of current philosophical problems cannot be bette 
advised than to go carefully through McTaggart’s volume with this 
Examination of it before him. And he will be aided in no slight 
measure by the admirable analytic table of contents prefixed to the 
latter, as also by the “‘ Retrospect ”’ at the end. 

The Bishop of Birmingham’s bulky volume of Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at Aberdeen in the years 1927-1929, Scientific Theory and 
Religion (Cambridge: University Press, 1938, 25s. net), can hardly fail 
to attract a wide circle of readers, as coming from the pen of a liberal- 
minded and progressive theologian, who is at the same time a com- 
petent and original scientific expert. An enormous range of topics is 
traversed in this work. Naturally the major part of it is devoted tp 
the recent advances in physics and astronomy, as being the author's 
special field, and also because progress in that field during the last 
half century has been much more rapid and startling than in other 
branches of scientific research. A detailed account (interspersed 
with an array of rather formidable mathematical formule) is given of 
Riemann’s view of space, of the special and general theory of relativity, 
of the electrical theory of matter, of the quantum theory and Réntgen 
rays, and of modern astronomical conceptions of the solar system, the 
Galactic Universe and the Great Nebule. Sparingly, too sparingly, 
the author touches upon the speculative problems which these new 
scientific hypotheses force to the front. He raises, for instanee, 
the question whether the analysis alike of matter and of crystals 
does not indicate that, in the process of orderly arrangement, there 
is not what may be justly termed creative activity (pp. 802-808), 
He points out that the distinction between the physical and the 
psychical has by no means been removed by the discovery of the 
fact that matter is not, as regards its inertial property, essentially 
different from energy and radiation (p. 810). He thinks, contrary to 
Sir James Jeans, that scattered throughout space there would be in 
the great nebule, visible in our largest telescopes, thousands of 
millions of planetary systems and, therefore, presumably thousands 
of millions of planets on which life can, and probably does, exist, s0 
that our assurance that the cosmos was designed to be the home of 
intelligent beings may be justified (p. 403). The following five 
lectures deal with the origin of life and the geological record, the 
evolution of plants and sex, the evolution of animals and Mendelism, 
the machinery of evolution, and man’s origin and past. A curious 
surmise is put forward at the end of the second of these. Dr Barnes 
says he has little doubt that biological research will in due course 
prove a human virgin birth to be possible. ‘‘ Probably the individual 
so produced would be haploid, with but half the normal number of 
chromosomes, and the chances are that its sex would be male.” He 
does not, however, personally conceive that such development could 
be regarded as “‘ congruous with ” the Incarnation (p. 458). At the 
end of the next lecture there are some very wise and sensible remarks 
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about the marriage laws in respect to the feeble-minded (pp. 494-495). 
Philosophical and theological topics are mainly reserved for the last 
four lectures. As a metaphysician, Dr Barnes seems to follow largely 
in the footsteps of James Ward. But I gather (p. 564) he would 
assign to physical things a reality independent of human conscious- 
ness, though dependent on the mind of God, as being objects of the 
divine mind. While rejecting the ontological argument, he considers 
that the cosmological and teleological arguments, when reinterpreted 
in the light of modern knowledge, retain worth and significance 
(pp. 594 sqq.). Yet philosophically he relies principally on the moral 

ent, and on the objective reality of the absolute values of 

ess, truth and beauty (p. 604 sqq.). In a lecture on “ Religious 
Experience” there is a careful and discriminative survey of the 
phenomena of mysticism (p. 617 sqqg.). Dr Barnes expresses the 
opinion that in genuine mystical experience there is a richer and 
stronger intuition of the divine than men normally possess, but he is 
emphatic in asserting that there is nothing to be rightly described as 
supernatural even in the most intense mystical experience. An 
impressive lecture on immortality concludes a volume the writing of 
which the author tells us has been a means of escape from “ the 
pettiness and insincerities of ecclesiastical disorder.” 

There have been in the philosophical periodicals lately numerous 
articles dealing with individual philosophers and their specific theories. 
In Philosophy (July 1988), Mr R. Hackforth leads off a projected 
sries of contributions on “‘ Great Thinkers” with an essay on 
“Socrates,” in which he takes the traditional view, as opposed to that 
of Burnet and Taylor. Professor G. C. Field writes on “ Plato and 
Natural Science ” (Ib., April 1988), and shows conclusively that the 
widespread belief (which even Huxley shared) that Plato’s influence 
has been detrimental to the development of natural science is wholly 
without justification. While Plato thought that knowledge of the 
world of Forms is more important than knowledge of the sensible, 
he never looked upon phenomena as of no account, nor imagined that 
the true philosopher could dispense with a knowledge of them. And 
he held that what is in the sensible world can only be in the last resort 
discovered through the avenue of sense-perception. Not only so. 
He maintained further that knowledge of the sensible world approxi- 
mates to true scientific knowledge in so far as it takes the form of 
precise measurement and mathematical expression,—a principle 
which ought to arouse a sympathetic echo in the minds of modern 
scientists. In an elaborate examination of “‘ Aristotle’s Doctrine of 
Substance ” (Mind, July 1938), Mr D. R. Cousin contends that the 
distinguishing marks of a substance, according to Aristotle, are its 
being a “‘ this-somewhat,” and its being capable of separate existence. 
Dr Raphael Demos discusses in a suggestive and interesting manner 
“Spinoza’s Doctrine of Privation”’ (Philosophy, April 1988). Nega- 
tion, as Spinoza viewed it, is one thing and privation another. Priva- 
tion means denying of a thing something which pertains to its nature ; 
but a thing’s nature is what it actually is; and if a thing is without 
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something, then it is not in its nature to possess it. In such a scheme 
there is no place for the conception of an ideal, or for striving to realise 
ideals. For the ideal is already realised, since God is one with the 
world ; and everything expresses perfectly its own limited nature, 
But, Dr Demos argues, seeing that Spinoza assumes that the cate. 
gories of reason are objective, what ground is there for refusing tp 
recognise that ethical categories are likewise objective ? In the end, 
the separation between reason and the “ ought” breaks down, 
because reason itself is an activity that pursues an end. Truth isan 
ideal, that which one ought to believe. So that one destroys the 
conception of the “ ought” in ethics, only to rediscover it in the 
procedure of the theoretical reason. Professor C. D. Broad’s seareh- 
ing criticism of ‘‘ Professor Hallett’s Aeternitas”’ (Mind, April and 
July 1983) ought here to be mentioned. The two articles are devoted 
to a detailed examination of the main positions of Spinoza’s meta- 
physic, as Professor Hallett interprets them, and they should prove 
extremely helpful to students of Spinoza. It is to be hoped that 
Dr G. A. Morgan’s essay on “ Wilhelm Dilthey ” (Phil. R., July 
1938) will do something to awaken the interest of English readers in 
the work of a thinker who has largely influenced, and who still largely 
influences, German reflection. Dr Morgan gives an_ interesting 
account of Dilthey’s efforts to construct a philosophical theory on the 
foundation of the Geisteswissenschaften, which he rigorously separated 
from the Naturwissenschaften. His work was a lifelong protest 
against the often uncritical imitation of natural science by psychology 
and the social sciences. He was convinced that in hastily endeavour 
ing to follow an accepted model at all costs many writers mangled and 
distorted the proper subject-matter of their own fields. He criticised 
accordingly the “‘ natural system ” and opposed current psychological 
theories. Whether one sympathises or not with the philosophical 
motives behind Dilthey’s work, there can, Dr Morgan insists, be little 
doubt as to its value. To have widened the horizon of epistemology, 
to have suggested a new mode of approach in psychology, history and 
related subjects, to have indicated a possible source of norms and 
standards of value,—to have done these things is to have begun 4 
great deal. An appreciative account of the life and work of “‘ Andrew 
Seth Pringle-Pattison ” by Professor H. F. Hallett opens the April 
number of Mind. Pringle-Pattison’s philosophy was a metaphysical 
idealism ; but it differed from Hegelian idealism mainly in relation to 
the two issues of finite personality and the physical together with the 
organic world. In the articulated system towards which his thought 
was tending, these two factors were made to co-operate, and they did 
so through his use of the ideas of purpose and value. Finite conscious- 
ness was the source, not of the existence of nature, but of its degree of 
reality. A sketch of the work of Pringle-Pattison, by Sir J. B. Baillie, 
is also to be found in the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
XVII. (separately printed, London: Milford, 1988, 2s. net). 

A volume of much interest and importance comes to us from 
America, The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American 
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Philosophy, by Professor G. Watts Cunningham, of Cornell University 
(New York and London: The Century Co., 1988, $4). The aim of 
Professor Cunningham’s study is to furnish a somewhat detailed 
exposition of the several lines of argument that have been advanced 
in the two countries since the middle of the last century in favour of 
an idealistic metaphysic, and then to test the validity of these 
arguments in the light of certain guiding principles, the chief of which 
being that the cognitive situation is essentially self-transcendent and 
that “ reality ” is the context within which such transcendence finds 
its logical ground. The volume is divided into two Parts. The first 
Part is expository, and comprises very careful accounts of the views 
of thirteen idealistic thinkers, nine of them British and four American ; 
the second Part is devoted to an.acute and able criticism of these 
arguments. The author holds that the arguments in support of 
idealism fall mainly into three types, which he designates the episte- 
mological argument, the argument a contingentia mundi, and the 
ontological argument respectively. The epistemological argument 
proceeds by attempting to show the logical impossibility of the world’s 
existing out of relation to a conceiving mind; the basal charac- 
teristics of the object of knowledge, it is contended, hold in principle 
of the object per se. Ferrier, T. H. Green, James Ward, Howison, 
and B. Parker Bowne, who occupied the Chair of Philosophy in 
Boston from 1876 to 1910, are taken as representatives of this mode 
of thought. Dr Cunningham urges that the argument is vitiated by 
the ambiguities that cluster round the terms “ knowledge” and 
“object of knowledge.”” The object of knowledge, which must here 
be what at the moment it is known as, is assumed to be the real 
object. But then the apparently trans-empirical aspect of the object 
of knowledge must be denied, and such denial is disastrous, for it lands 
us with a thorough-going subjectivism. At the most, the argument 
would lead merely to a kind of phenomenalism, which could only be 
saved from solipsism by a desperate appeal to a “‘ universal ” a priori 
consciousness existing in limbo. The motto of the epistemological 
argument may be said to be “ to be is to be known”; the motto of 
the argument a contingentia mundi “to be is to be a whole or ‘a 
world.’”” The latter, taking experience as its point of departure, 
proceeds, through the inner diremption of individual experience, from 
fragmentariness to ideal completion under the guidance of the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction or “ the spirit of the world.” John Grote, 
Bradley, Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, Haldane, Royce and Creighton 
are regarded as exponents of idealism from this point of view. The 
general difficulty which the author discerns in the idealistic argument 
as thus formulated centres round the sharp distinction which he 
conceives is drawn between “ absolute reality” and “ degrees of 
reality,” or appearances. Is it, he asks, a fact that the intellect seeks 
satisfaction in general ? Writers such as Bradley and Bosanquet lay 
emphasis on the consideration that the intellect is invariably in quest 
of system, or a point of view which is at once harmonious and compre- 
hensive. Granted ; but the system, harmony and comprehensiveness 
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which the intellect strives after is inseparably linked with a situation 
which is always specific, and never merely general. This, which the 
author holds to be a proviso of first-rate importance, is, he contends, 
implicitly involved in the theory of judgment which lies at the root of 
the argument here in question. For when it is laid down that the 
true subject of a judgment is not the grammatical subject but reality 


itself, by “reality” can only be meant the total situation within 
which the ideational process of judging moves, and it is always 
specific situation. Thus, the notion of “ absolute reality ” will not 
accommodate itself to the theory of judgment upon which the 
argument is founded. If what satisfies the intellect is alone entitled 
to be called real, there is no way, other than a mystical one, of 
avoiding the conclusion that reality must always and everywhere 
exhibit the characteristic of a “‘ degree.” The ontological argument, 
of which McTaggart is instanced as the sole adherent, endeavours to 
determine those general characteristics which appertain to the whol 
of existence, to everything that exists; and, starting from certain 
a priori principles, advances by a series of steps, supposed to be 
indisputable, to the conclusion “that nothing exists but spirit.” 
This position is submitted to criticism of an acute and subtle kind; 
and it is shown that, in violation of his avowed method of procedure, 
McTaggart repeatedly (and not merely in the two cases which he 
acknowledges) appeals to empirical considerations as the basis of his 
formulation of definitions, which otherwise would be seen to be wholly 
arbitrary. His failure to recognise that he is doing so leads him to 
think that the method possesses a character of apriority and necessity 
which in fact it does not possess. Not only so, the argument clearly 
breaks down at crucial points, unless the “ ontological ” method is 
abandoned. In the concluding pages, Dr Cunningham gives some 
suggestive hints as to the direction in which he conceives the idealist 
philosophy is destined to develop. The presuppositions of the 
epistemological and ontological types of argument cannot, he thinks, 
stand ; but that underlying the argument a contingentia mundi must 
be accepted in principle. It needs, however, to undergo much 
modification in order to be profitably applied to the problems of 
experience. Above all, it is imperative to recognise that before 
thinking can take place at all there must be something to be thought 
about, and that this object (ideally, at least) is the controlling factor 
in the situation. In whatever sense thought may be creative, it 
certainly cannot be so in the sense that it creates its own object. 

A bright little volume of essays has just appeared from the pen 
of Professor George Santayana, Some Turns of Thought in Modern 
Philosophy (Cambridge: University Press, 1938, 5s. net). The first 
essay on “ Locke and the Frontiers of Common Sense,”’ with some 
helpful ‘‘ supplementary notes,” fills nearly half of the book. It 
contains many striking remarks. For example, it is pointed out that 
the term “ideas,” which had originally meant objective entities 
distinguished in thought—images, qualities, concepts, propositions— 
began in the seventeenth century to mean living thoughts, moments 
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iousness. Ideas became atoms of mind, constituents 
e enews nie as material atoms were conceived to be consti- 
ants of natural objects. Sensations became the only objects = 
sensation, and ideas the only objects of ideas ; so that, i e 
himself did not go so far, the material world was rendered supe uous, 
and the sole philosophic problem was now to construct a bast in 
terms of analytic psychology. A delightful series of open S ows 
on “ Fifty Years of British Idealism,” occasioned by the repu ication 
of Bradley’s Ethical Studies in 1927. Then there is an _—— 
estimate of the ‘‘ Revolutions in Science, referring to the theory o 
relativity and the new conceptions in physics. ne Page a 
“ A Long Way Round to Nirvana ” and “ The Prestige of the - ~~ e 
relate to Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle and Julien = + s 
Sketch of a Consistent Theory of the Relations between God and s ; - d. 
Although written in a light vein, this volume contains much that is 
calculated to stimulate thought and reflection. 


G. DAWES HICKS. 


University CoLLEGE, LONDON. 














REVIEWS. 


The Living Universe. By Sir Francis Younghusband. London; 
John Murray.—Pp. 252.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tus book in its title and main theme alike gives the reaction of the 
mystic to the view of a dying Universe made current in the writings of 
Sir James Jeans and others. Sir Francis Younghusband refuses to 
accept the extrapolation involved in the application to the whole 
universe and for all time of the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
with its story of a universe inevitably ending in dead darkness and 
cold. Orthodox science has had to recant its dogmas in the past, 
when new knowledge has made them no longer tenable, and the 
discovery of new powers may one day lead to the supersession of this 
law by some wider generalisation. 

One argument pressed by the author against the steady simplifica- 
tion and degradation of energy is to be found in the evidence fora 
growing complexity in the successive beings produced by the pro- 
cesses of evolution. The key to the organising ability and to the 
spirit of adventure which they have displayed at all stages of develop- 
ment is to be found in the presence of mind as a directing power. 
With Younghusband as with Whitehead the idea of an organism 
rather than that of a machine is fundamental, but it is extended 
beyond the individual to the Universe as a whole. 

The Universe is to be regarded as a super-personality. The 
emergence of life on this planet is to be traced to the interaction of 
the earth with life outside of it. We may well anticipate that life 
of other orders may be found under conditions where the protoplasm 
required for life, as we know it, could not exist. Life energy may be 
able to manifest itself in other ways than by the limited processes 
known to us; and the story of evolution on our earth can only be 
fully understood, if we accept the idea of cosmic forces from the 
surrounding universe impinging upon the individual and leading him 
up to higher levels already reached elsewhere. We are already 
accustomed to consider the reactions between an individual and his 
environment ; we must extend our view of the effective environment 
to include a range of cosmic forces, known and unknown. We may 
learn something of the spiritual forces beating on us from outside, if 
we will but listen to the great mystics, the highest type of men as yet 
evolved with their deep power of vision into the meaning of life. 
142 
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These are the forerunners of the race of the future: from them we 
can learn most of the inner character of the Universe and its driving 
motive. 

Speaking as one who has more than once experienced the highest 
stage of mystic trance, Sir Francis Younghusband points out the 
common basis in the visions and experiences of the mystics of all ages. 
“ A deep sense of the goodness of things, an ecstatic joy in the world 
and a brimming-over thankfulness characterise everyone of them.” 
Great has been the influence of the mystics on the world, but their 
creative power will become most potent in the affairs of men when 
they learn to work with the scientists and to apply reason as a correc- 
tive to intuition. Tagore in The Religion of Man has described 
science as mysticism in the realm of material knowledge. Science and 
mystic trance alike claim to go beyond appearances and to reach the 
inner reality of things, each in its own sphere. Younghusband asks 
that the two shall learn to work together in a common alliance. 

One other feature in the author’s account of the Universe must be 
referred to here, his scheme of rhythmic evolution. For him there is 
an unending sequence of culminations in the history of the Universe, 
each different from the others and each occurring in a different part 
of the Universe. He has drawn his own picture of the Altairians, a 
typical race at one of the peaks in the development of the Universe. 
He looks too for the development on the earth, before our culmination 
and subsequent waning, of a race of spiritual and intellectual athletes ; 
these supermen may come from one of the “‘ jumps ” such as have led 
to progress in the past, they may come from an extension of our 
powers of communication to outside worlds. They will but be 
typical of the process of creation, which ever continues at some place 
or other. There are interesting links between this view and certain 
aspects of the theory of the expanding Universe put forward by 
Professor E. A. Milne. 

To sum up briefly our impressions of this book. It does not 
compel acceptance of its main thesis; that were, perhaps, hardly 
possible. On the other hand, in a realm where so little is known and 
where so much has been written that offends the modern mind, we 
find here speculations restrained within legitimate bounds, fruitful 
ideas of great interest. Those for whom the mystic’s vision carries 
conviction stand to gain most from this book. But all will find value 
in the]thoughtful reflections of a sincere and open mind grappling 
with some of the major problems of life. 

F. J. M. Stratron. 
CaMBRIDGE. 





My Philosophy : Representing My Views on the Many Functions of 
the Ether of Space. By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: Ernest 
Benn, 1988.—Pp. 818.—21s. net. 

Tats book represents the culmination of a life-long study of the 

Ether of Space. Sir Oliver Lodge paints a picture of the universe 
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which is new and strange. Indeed, it demands a revolution in the 
mind of the ordinary reader, for it is a universe in which Space is the 
significant thing and matter secondary and derivative. Much of the 
theme is unfamiliar, and the meaning is at first elusive, but it leaves 
the present writer with the feeling that the author has penetrated the 
significance of at least one of Nature’s secrets. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is concerned first to establish the functions of the 
Ether in the physical universe. ‘* Transmission is its main function,” 
It is the transmitter of radiation and force. It is, moreover, the 
“medium of cohesion, it is that which holds together the particles,” 
And lastly, though this is admittedly a speculation, it is the funda- 
mental substance of which matter is the modification. ‘‘ According to 
this idea matter is the palpable part of the Ether.”” These statements 
reveal a divergence between Lodge and a certain school of mathe- 
matical physicists, and in this book he joins issue with Sir James 
Jeans on the question of the existence of the Ether. This seems to 
disprove Eddington’s “‘ comfortable words ” that although half the 
physicists assert and half deny the existence of the Ether, both parties 
mean exactly the same thing and are divided only by words. For 
there is more than a verbal quibble between the substantial Ether of 
Lodge, and the Space-Time, which Jeans defines as a purely mental 
concept. 

It is hard not to be convinced by Lodge’s searching criticism of the 
mathematical method, which he maintains can only calculate results, 
and can never explain how they are achieved. The mathematician 
has discarded the idea of mechanism as superfluous, but Lodge con- 
demns what he calls the “‘ policy of the clean sweep.” He says, “ our 
enthusiastic leaders are too ready to sweep away all machinery, and to 
take refuge in bare formule and abstractions.”’ He shows, moreover, 
that Jeans himself is driven to endow Space-Time with physical 
qualities, and questions the possibility of ‘distortions’ and 
“* crumplings ” in a purely mental concept. 

Since it is supposedly in favour of the Relativity principle that the 
physical Ether has been abandoned, Lodge clinches his argument by 
an appeal to Einstein himself, who does not deny the Ether, for in 
“*Sidelights on Relativity” he writes: “‘ According to the general 
theory of Relativity, Space is endowed with physical qualities. In 
this sense, therefore, there exists an Ether.” It would seem that 
Lodge stands midway between the abandoned idea of an Ether of 
“* pushes and pulls,” and the somewhat extravagant assumption that 
the Ether is non-existent, and his moderation tells in favour of the 
truth of his view. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that he 
re-establishes the idea of mechanism divorced from its association 
with nineteenth century materialism, for no one could call Sir 
Oliver Lodge a materialist. 

Having discussed the physical status of the Ether, the writer then 
proceeds to the most interesting and original part of his thesis, where 
he finds in Ether the bridge between the realms of Matter and Spirit. 
He asserts that in the physical sphere matter can only be acted 
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upon through Space, and working on this physical analogy, he seeks 
to establish the Ether as the vehicle whereby Spirit acts on Matter. 
He maintains that Spirit, or Life, does not impart energy to matter, 
but rather guides and controls energy already existing. Now there 


oc“ 


are in the Ether entities known as form waves, which are “ mere 
forms that convey and‘ transmit no energy.” These waves “ are 
supposed to guide the particle to its destination.” Lodge suggests 
that “these form waves constitute the physical mechanism whereby 
life and mind operate on and direct material particles.” 

This is an ingenious device to explain the age-long puzzle of the 
interaction of Spirit and Matter, but it is not, as Lodge admits, a 
complete explanation. For, although the Ether is not material, it 
clearly is made to belong to the physical Order ; and it is, therefore, 
necessary to know how Spirit is able to act on Ether and utilise it in 
this way. The author then suggests a further psychical function for 
the Ether. It is, he claims, not only the vehicle whereby Spirit acts 
on matter, it is itself the true manifestation of the nature of Spirit. 

It is interesting to compare this view of Space with that of Sir 
Isaac Newton. In an article entitled “The Universe as a Living 
Whole ” (HisBERT JouRNAL, July 1980), Professor Boodin describes 
the growth of the idea of the spiritual significance of Space, and quotes 
Newton as identifying Space with God Himself. Omnipresence is 
physical as well as spiritual, says Newton, for God “is omnipresent 
not virtually only but also substantially. . . . In Him are all things 
contained and moved. . . . God suffers nothing from the motion of 
bodies ; bodies find no resistance from the omnipresence of God.” 
Boodin traces the philosophic source of this idea to the writings of 
Henry More: the contemporary Cambridge Platonist, who speaks 
definitely of Space as a spiritual object. ‘‘ I have clearly shown,” 
More writes, ‘‘ that this infinite extension which is commonly held to 
be mere space, is in truth a certain substance, and that it is incorporeal 
and a Spirit.” ; 

These views, though not identical with Lodge’s, foreshadow his 
contention that Space is of spiritual significance. They differ from 
his in representing Space itself as a spiritual entity. For Lodge, 
Spirit and Ether are inseparably bound together, but he remains a 
dualist, for Ether is the physical manifestation of Spirit and not 
identical with it. It provides a permanent embodiment of personality, 
while its material incarnation is but temporary. 

Moreover, here and now, material organisms have an etherial 
counterpart, which Lodge identifies with the soul. ‘* We shall find, 
I think, that we possess all the time, a body co-existent with this one 
we know. It will be the etherial aspect or counterpart of our present 
bodies, but more permanent than they.” This provides the 
mechanism of survival, for at death the body abandons the material 
frame, and manifests itself in the etherial, or, as St Paul terms it, the 
spiritual body. 

The last section of the book is devoted to the question of survival, 
with the evidence of which I am not here concerned, since it seems a 
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matter for further experiment. But this must be said. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, by his association with a science still often regarded askance, 
is showing the courageous spirit of a pioneer. In general his spiritist 
hypothesis is of great interest. By providing in the Ether a 
permanent physical manifestation, it does away with the almost 
insuperable difficulty of the survival of a disembodied spirit. 

But in this connection one great problem arises. All through the 
book, Lodge insists that the Ether is essentially a continuum, and yet 
he suggests the existence of etherial bodies, the physical manifestation 
of individual spirits, and speaks of them as communicating with each 
other. Surely this implies discrete bodies, and destroys the con- 
tinuity of the Ether. Probably, however, this difficulty is not 
insuperable. At all events, it is consoling to consider Lodge’s picture 
of the universe after the melancholy cosmologies now being built up 
on the basis of the law of entropy. If Space is animated, we can 
accept with resignation the threat that the material universe is 
running down. Moreover, the contention that Ether is the true home 
of Spirit, restores proportion to the distorted view that because living 
matter is rare, therefore the universe is indifferent or perhaps inimical 
to life. 

Certainly Lodge’s view is hypothetical, but it commends itself 
on the grounds of probability, and is confirmed by the profound 
intuition of many great thinkers that we do indeed inhabit a Living 
Universe. 

RacHEL M. GoopRICcu. 
Hampton Court. 





The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. By R. L. 
Patterson, Ph.D., M.A., B.D. London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1988.—Pp. 508.—21s. net. 


Aquinas is notoriously a difficult author for those who have been 
brought up in the English tradition of philosophy as taught now in 
the Universities, and most of the essays and studies which have 
appeared resemble the work of a student in India who has taken his 
degree in English literature. I was prepared, therefore, to criticise 
this book of Dr Patterson’s on alow standard. To my surprise I soon 
found that it was of an unusual quality and worthy to be ranked with 
the best work which is being done by foreign, and particularly French, 
critics and commentators. Those who are acquainted with the latter 
will realise that this is high praise. Where the English writer usually 
fails is in subjecting Aquinas to sundry criticisms without having 
grasped the metaphysical principles which govern all the arguments 
and make, as Dr Patterson says, quoting from Sertillanges, ‘‘the proof 
of God,” for instance, “ the task of the entire theodicy.” Time and 
time again we hear it repeated that the old arguments for the existence 
of God have been refuted by Kant, and no knowledge is shown of the 
fact that the principles on which St Thomas argues safeguard him 
from the Kantian criticism. Dr Patterson is not at fault here. “I 
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have discussed,” he says, “‘ the contention of modern Neoscholastics 
that the Kantian critique has not destroyed St Thomas’s proofs, and 
I have admitted that it is sound. I do not believe, that is, that his 
method can be condemned a priori, but that it must be judged by its 
results.” 

This means a step forward in English scholarship. Moreover, he 
has taken pains to acquaint himself with the latest continental 
Scholastics, so that he moves easily amongst the disputants and is 
able to distinguish the serious problems from mares’ nests. Scholastic 
philosophy has within the last few years become so identified in the 
English mind with St Thomas, and St Thomas with Catholic philo- 
sophy, that it may come as a shock to hear that many of the greatest 
Scholastic thinkers differed considerably from him, and do so still, 
and that there is no system of philosophy which can be called officially 
Catholic. Dr Patterson has drawn some of his ammunition from these 
adversaries, and it is just because I think he has paid too much 
attention to a Jesuit scholar, P. Descogs, that I am not convinced by 
his major criticisms. Where he is engaged on an analysis and dis- 
cussion of some particular and minor argument he is at his best, for 
he dares to think that Aquinas nodded at times—and this is only 
admitted with the very greatest reluctance by the more fervent 
disciples. 

Tn the Abstract, at the beginning of the book, the purpose and 
method of it are summarised. From that one would gather that St 
Thomas is in ‘‘ for a hiding.” We are told that the famous distinction 
between knowledge that God is and what God is will be shown to be 
illegitimate. Again, the doctrine of degrees of being will be criticised 
as too light and airy and so as infecting “ the entire universe of finite 
beings with some degree of unreality.”” It becomes impossible, for 
instance, to reconcile ‘‘ the multiplicity of objects known and willed 
by the Deity with the simplicity of the divine essence.” The doctrine 
of creation is also condemned because it relies on an “ indefensible ”’ 
distinction between real relations and relations of reason. Lastly, 
Aquinas might well have written with more appreciation of the 
mystical mode of knowledge of God. 

The faults here indicated are all connected. Dr Patterson does 
not like what he regards as the excessive abstraction which leads 
Aquinas to place God entirely apart in a simple, unchanging and 
eternal mode of existence. God is thus put out of touch with the 
world ; he becomes an object necessarily unknowable, and as he alone 
is real, the finite becomes infected with unreality, and all the attempts 
to restore the balance by a doctrine of creation and relations, though 
ingenious, fail and are bound to fail. If, however, the reader expects 
to find a long-sustained development of these criticisms, he will be 
disappointed. Dr Patterson does not push himself forward, and by 
far the larger part of the volume is given over to a very careful and 
full summary of all that St Thomas has to say. This to my mind is 
one of the chief merits of the book, and it should prove exceedingly 
useful for all those who wish to look up any point in the Thomist 
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doctrine about God and the universe in its relation to God. On the 
other hand, the writing is least satisfactory in the sections devoted to 
attack ; the arguments read too much like assertions, the mere 
declaration that a problem is insoluble, or the forcing of a difficulty 
into the form of a dilemma. Thus, the doctrine of matter and form js 
said to lead to a dilemma which is insoluble, and we are further told 
that the dilemma is due to over abstraction. ‘ In our experience we 
never encounter pure potentiality or pure form,” St Thomas would 
reply that if we did encounter them in experience they could not be 
pure potentiality or pure form, as it is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his view that they are quo entia and not entia themselves, that 
is, necessary conditions if reality is to be intelligible. 

Again, he says (p. 201), that St Thomas “ cannot have it both 
ways. If God be wholly diverse from everything else, then no pre- 
dication of any sort can be made respecting God. On the other hand, 
if one predicate can be applied to God more truly than another, then 
God is not wholly dissimilar to his creatures . . . ” ; and he ends by 
pointing out a similarity between Aquinas and Bradley. Here, once 
more, the criticism is not sufficiently developed and Aquinas has an 
answer ready. The whole point of analogy is that the position, not 
quite correctly stated in this dilemma, can be and is justified, and I 
feel at times that Dr Patterson loses his grasp of its meaning. Almost 
all of his objections are due to ignoring it. He writes, in one place, 
as if God as pure Act meant “a wholly undifferentiated monad, a 
mere ontological point ” ; in another, that “ for each of these philo- 
sophers (Aquinas and Bradley) the ultimate Being occupies a level of 
existence and of reality wholly above that in which the terms which 
we have just used have any meaning.” Once or twice he forgets 
himself, as when he says that ‘‘ Aquinas’s God is quite as much an 
ontological tyrant as the Allah of the Koran.” This might have some 
truth if the negative way of knowledge were all that Aquinas had to 
offer us ; but the fact is that Dr Patterson has fallen into the abstrac- 
tion which he lays at St Thomas’s door when he takes the negative 
way without the correlative. God is not empty of content ; he is not 
arbitrary ; he does tell us something when he says: I am who am. 

Nor is this doctrine of analogy paradoxical. On examination it 
does correspond with the history of religious opinions and the common 
belief that God is hidden and yet not totally unknowable. Even the 
writings of the mystics on which Dr Patterson seems to set much 
store can be used in confirmation ; and, if the doctrine be not true, I 
should like to hear from the critics how they analyse the word, “ being.” 
(Dr Patterson is scandalised because St Thomas often argues as if 
“‘being”’ were a genus. He does so because what is true of genus is 
a fortiori true of the analogical term, “ being” ; and, as the arguments 
not hampered by the simpler relation of genus, he uses it, expecting 
the reader to supply the rest.) 

For my own part, then, I have not found my belief in the main 
positions taken up by St Thomas impaired by this attack. The one 
objection to the doctrine of analogy has been presented already by 
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P. Descogs in his Institutiones Metaphysice Generalis. Though Dr 
Patterson is evidently impressed by it, it has left the Thomists un- 
disturbed ; and, before taking it as conclusive, he should have met 
the answer which they obviously can give. But, if I cannot concede 
that the major points of criticism in the book have been made good, 
Iam full of gratitude for the scholarly presentation of the doctrine of 
St Thomas. The austerity of his teaching, the consistency of his 
views, the untiring elaboration of argument are there for all to see, 
and one can admire at the same time the impartiality and thorough- 
ness which have gone to the faithful reproduction of his thought. 


M. C. D’Arcy. 


Campion Hai, Oxrorp. 





The Life of Jesus. By Maurice Goguel, Docteur és Lettres, Docteur 
en Théologie, D.D.(St. Andrews), Professor at the Faculté libre 
de Théologie Protestante (Paris). Translated by Olive Wyon. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 19838.—Pp. 591.— 
25s. net. 


Tuts learned work illustrates a tendency among outstanding New 
Testament scholars to crown their labours by writing a Life of Christ. 
Such was the intention of the late B. W. Bacon, as it was of the late 
W. Sanday, although in the case of neither of these scholars was the 
hope fulfilled. Dr Goguel has proved more fortunate ; and we may 
say at once that critical scholarship has every reason to be grateful 
for so able and comprehensive a study, which throws light upon many 
problems, and even where its solutions are not accepted, is stimulating 
and suggestive to a degree. The present work is a translation of his 
Vie de Jésus, published in Paris in 1982. The task of translation, 
marred a little by the transcription of Greek words, has been carried 
out with so much success by Miss Olive Wyon, that the reader is 
hardly conscious of the fact that he is reading a translation and not 
the original work. 

To say that the new volume is learned and scholarly is only to 
indicate what might be expected from Dr Goguel’s numerous writings, 
and not least from his Jésus de Nazareth, Mythe ou histoire ? which was 
published in 1925, and translated into English in 1926. Many foot- 
notes contain references to the works of German and French scholars, 
and in the text the various suggestions which have been put forward 
from time to time are examined with painstaking accuracy. British 
and American scholarship receives conspicuously less attention, but 
this is not uncommon in modern Continental scholarship which in this 
respect, and in spite of the width of its range, is marked by a certain 
“insularity ” of interest. We should have welcomed a fuller dis- 
cussion of the views of W. Bussmann and A. Schweitzer. Dr Goguel’s 
opinions differ again and again from those of Schweitzer, but we are 
left to infer his reasons. Perhaps, however, this is but another 
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illustration of the statement, often repeated, that Schweitzer’s Von 
Reimarus zu Wrede (translated into English under the title The Ques 
of the Historical Jesus) made a far deeper impression in England than 
it did in Germany and France. 

Quite a third, if not more, of Dr Goguel’s book is occupied with 
the discussion of Prolegomena, including such topics as the Life of 
Jesus in Research, the non-Christian Sources, the Pauline evidence, 
the Gospels, the Gospel Tradition, the Chronology of the Gospel 
Narrative, the length of the Ministry of Jesus and its setting, and the 
form of the teaching of Jesus. The discussion of the non-Christian 
Sources, and of the alternative, History or Myth, repeats much of the 
argument already presented in Jésus de Nazareth. Here Dr Goguel 
appears to be fighting Waterloo over again, and he leaves upon our 
mind the impression of a disputant who is not content to disarm an 
opponent, but must also dance on his prostrate corpse. But, perhaps, 
in this opinion we do not sufficiently assess in Great Britain the 
importance of the controversy about the historicity of Jesus, which 
has been fought with such tenacity by A. Drews, W. B. Smith, P.-L, 
Couchoud, R. Stahl and others, and to whose views Dr Goguel has 
proved so doughty an opponent. Dr Goguel sums up his discussion 
with the affirmation : “‘ Without any hesitation I affirm the historical 
character of the person of Jesus” (p. 200). Just because of this 
position, his discussion of Kisler’s theory regarding the Slavonic 
version of the Jewish War of Josephus is the more interesting. He 
thinks that the passages which refer to Jesus are neither authentic 
nor important. ‘‘ They may be of some interest,” he says, “‘ for the 
history of the development of legend, and for that of Jewish apolo- 
getic; for the story of Jesus they are of no value whatsoever ” (p. 91). 

Dr Goguel’s discussion of the Gospel sources is disappointing ; he 
remains firmly anchored to the two-document theory, as it was 
presented twenty years ago, and shows little or no disposition to dis- 
cuss its more recent phases. But his discussion of Form-Criticism 
(Formgeschichte) is fresh and stimulating. On the whole, his attitude 
is unfavourable. He thinks that the proposal to interpret the deve- 
lopment of the Gospel tradition by general laws which govern the 
evolution of popular traditions is a method to be used only with great 
caution. He is also sceptical about attempts to explain the develop- 
ment by the influence of the cultus. ‘‘ Those who follow this line of 
argument try to explain something which is imperfectly known by 
something which is absolutely unknown ” (p. 165). He argues that 
“‘ we must also take into account the influence of the records—and, 
still mote, of the facts which they report—upon the cultus itself” 
(tbid.). He is, I think, too much afraid of the danger of classifying 
the material of the Gospels in distinct types, corresponding to diverse 
functions in the life of the primitive communities, but he bases a good 
argument upon his study of the form in which the recorded teaching 
of Jesus has been preserved. [Illustrating the presence of rhythm in 
the sayings of Jesus, he shows that it cannot be put down to the 
account of the Evangelists, and is far more Semitic than Greek. He 
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cautiously concludes that the rhythmical form and the’ imagery 

“provide proofs of a relative antiquity which cannot be overlooked 

and which constitute at least some presumptive claim to authenticity” 
, 808). 

f Dr Goguel’s account of the story of Jesus raises profoundly 

interesting questions at almost every point, but a mere outline is all 

that can be attempted here. 

Jesus first appears as a member of the Baptist’s circle, but eventu- 
ally, after working upon lines similar to those of the Baptist, He 
separates from him as the result of a dispute about purification, and 
in the spring of A.D. 27 returns to Galilee. In Galilee Jesus preaches 
an eschatological, but not an apocalyptic, conception of the Kingdom. 
During the first period of the Galilean Ministry He has no idea that 
He will be called upon to play the part of the Messiah, and is con- 
vinced that before the disciples have gone through the towns of Israel, 
the Sonfof Man will have come. His vocation is that of a prophet, 
and it is in this that we are to find the germ out of which His Messianic 
consciousness was to develop. At first Jesus wins the greatest 
popularity ; but His free attitude towards the Law ranges the 
Pharisees against Him, while His growing fame arouses the fears of 
Herod, who determines to kill Him. 

It is this decision of Herod which brings the first part of the 
Galilean Ministry to an end; henceforward Jesus is obliged to flee 
from place to place, and sometimes to conceal Himself altogether. 
The immediate effect of Herod’s hostility is not to injure the influence 
of Jesus, and perhaps even strengthens it ; but His refusal to accept 
the title of king, after the Messianic feast in the wilderness, brings 
about a revolution of popular feeling, and the crowds turn their backs 
upon Him in disgust. Peter, however, at Czsarea Philippi, voices 
the undying loyalty of the Twelve, and the effect of this declaration 
upon the mind of Jesus is profound. He now asks for attachment 
to His person, and not only for the acceptance of His message. With 
a deepening sense of vocation, He believes that He is destined to be 
manifested as the Son of Man, but by a pathway of desertion, 
humiliation, and suffering (Luke xvii. 25), which is part of God’s plan 
for the establishment of the Kingdom. He is not the Messiah 
although He has to suffer, but because He must suffer, and “ this is the 
great paradox, the great originality, of His Gospel ” (p. 892). 

Since His work is now no longer possible in Galilee, Jesus goes to 
Jerusalem, not, as the Synoptists imply, a few days before the fatal 
Passover, but at the Feast of Tabernacles in September or October, 
A.D. 27. At first His preaching yields results like those in Galilee ; 
but the hostility of the Sadducees is aroused, and, after the Feast of 
the Dedication in December, Jesus is compelled to seek refuge in 
Perea. He still hopes, however, that the masses of the people will 
come out boldly on His side, and makes His supreme attempt at the 
Passover season of A.D. 28 by a Messianic Entry, meant, perhaps, to 
fulfil the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9f. In the midst of the thronging 
multitudes the demonstration passes almost unnoticed, and the 
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story of the Supper shows that Jesus feels that no further activity is 
possible. A day or two after the Entry He is arrested ; and the 
swiftness with which events follow shows that His doom has been 
determined during His absence in Persea. Condemned mainl 
because of His Messianic declaration that He will destroy and rebuild 
the Temple, and his affirmation that He is the Messiah, Jesus jg 
scourged and mocked, and after three hours of agony upon the Cross, 
lamenting that God has deserted Him, He yields up His spirit. 

Whatever may be the merits or faults of this sketch, it provides 
an effective answer to those protagonists of the formgeschichiliche 
Schule who maintain that it is impossible to construct a Life of Jesus, 
There is abundant room, of course, for endless differences of opinion 
upon points of detail, and indeed upon matters of supreme moment, 
but Dr Goguel has adequately shown that the primitive tradition 
has preserved indications of crises in the career of Jesus which 
profoundly influenced His thoughts and determined His actions. Like 
Schweitzer, Dr Goguel has been deeply impressed by the implications 
of Matt. x. 28: “ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of Man be come,” with its suggestion of a period when Jesus 
had not yet come to think of Himself as the Son of Man. His 
acceptance of this saying at its face value raises the question whether 
critics like B. W. Bacon and A. H. MeNeile are right in thinking that 
the Logion is meant, not for the band of missionaries but for the 
Church as a whole, or whether the term is used in the sense it bears in 
Dan. vii. 18. 

Another interesting feature of Dr Goguel’s study is his rejection 
of the cast-iron “‘ Markan Hypothesis,” and his readiness to accept 
the historical trustworthiness of a source embedded in the Fourth 
Gospel. He maintains that the historical value of John’s narrative 
does not lie in its framework nor in its general construction, but “ in 
the traditional material which it has used ’’; and he thinks, rather 
optimistically it must be confessed, that ‘‘ we can, to a very large 
extent, recognise and reconstruct the sources, or some of the sources, 
of the Gospel, in spite of alterations, adaptations, and additions 
which the evangelist introduced in order to make them useful to his 
purpose . . .” (p. 157). It need hardly be said that he rejects the 
Apostolic authorship of the Gospel; but his blunt statement that 
John, the son of Zebedee, “‘ died as a martyr in 44’ (p. 151) ought 
not to have been made without discussion, especially when so many 
critics who accept this dubious tradition put the date some twenty 
years later. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of Dr Goguel’s book is the 
inadequate attention given to the teaching of Jesus, and this is all the 
more regrettable because he so finely says: “‘ Each phrase is like a 
window which opens into His soul, a revelation of His personality. 
This is why, although His personality remains the most mysterious in 
history, it is also the most transparent ”’ (p. 282). To some extent 
this want is met by the very interesting chapter at the end of the book, 
in which such themes as the God of Jesus, the Kingdom of God, 
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Eschatology and Apocalyptic, the Messianic Conception, and the 
Ethic of Jesus, are discussed. His estimate of the Gospel Jesus pro- 
claimed reminds us very much of the position taken in R. Bultmann’s 
Jesus. ‘‘ It is an appeal,” Dr Goguei says, “‘ which brings men face 
to face with a decision which they must make, on which will depend 
their destiny at the appearance of the Son of Man ” (p. 570). 

In spite of his just appreciation of the fact that, in the last resort, 
every attempt to understand the life of Jesus must be based on 
psychology, Dr Goguel remains throughout very much the New 
Testament critic. The book has little of the artist’s glow, and it is 
probable that not a few of its readers will feel that, instead of writing 
a Life of Jesus, Dr Goguel has published his note-book preparatory to 
such a task. The force of this criticism cannot entirely be denied, 
but there are corresponding advantages. The writing of a Life of 
Jesus is a corporate task, which succeeds by failure and builds 
undisturbed upon the remains of broken foundations. For all whose 
interests lie in this larger enterprise Dr Goguel’s detailed, large-scaled, 
and scholarly work, marked as it is by the patience of the true 
investigator and the insight of the trained critical observer, will be 
valued as an important contribution to the study of the life of Jesus. 
The book is not one to be read once, or even twice; some of its pages 
will repay repeated study ; and its readers are certain to look forward 
to the publication of a second volume which Dr Goguel announces, 
that will explain how the growth of Christianity, in its essential 
elements, is connected with the work of Jesus, and, in his opinion, 
“springs directly from it ” (pp. 215, 585). 

VINCENT TAYLOR. 
WersLey CoLLeGEe, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 





The Original Jesus. By Otto Borchart, D.D. London: The 
Lutterworth Press, 1988.—Pp. 480.—12s. 6d. net. 


Dr Borchart’s Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesu, of which the 
work before us is a translation, has aremarkable record. For sixteen 
years it could not find a publisher. Then came the disillusionment 
following war. Since then it has been issued in successive German 
editions to the number of forty thousand copies. It has been trans- 
lated into Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and now into English. A book 
with such a record cannot be dismissed cursorily. It does not follow 
that popularity marks its value as of overwhelming consequence. 
Ruskin’s dictum about finding refuge from the vagaries of new books 
in the mellowed wisdom of the ancients can still be followed with profit. 
_ The method of this study is twofold. First, there is an impres- 
sionist sketch, which is obtained by a selection of materials, and which 
is essentially true. It has the weakness that dogs all attempts to 
vindicate a theory. In what is suppressed there are materials for a 
sketch in which other characteristics would come to light. The thesis 
that the Jesus of the New Testament could not have been invented is 
supported from internal proof and from the reactions to that portrait 
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in history. The point of it all is that Jesus was not what the Messiah 
was expected to be. He was expected to be a disturbing force, active, 
compelling obedience, confounding opposition, destroying barriers 
that closed the way to the kingdom of God. He was in agreement 
with the current conception of what the goal of His endeavour was 
to be—the kingdom of God ; but not as to the means to be used for 
reaching the goal. The contrast between the expectation and the 
manifestation cannot be better stated than by the description of the 
Messiah’s work given by John the Baptist—He was to come as the 
Lord of the harvest, to fan the floor, to burn the chaff, and gather 
the wheat ; and Christ’s own words—‘‘ A sower went forth to sow.” 
This made for perplexity. He was a man of deeds, but He did such 
strange things. He would talk with women who were beyond the 
pale, condescend to eat and drink with sinners, lavish His love on 
little children, give help to the helpless, speak words of hope to the 
hopeless, and bestow salvation on the lost. He made no frontal 
attack on the wrongs imposed by political tyranny. The leaders 
were resentful ; John the Baptist was dismayed ; even His disciples 
thought it their business to oppose Him in order to bring Him toa 
right mind concerning the duties of the Messiah. From the records of 
other religions, from the Apocryphal gospels, and from modem 
perversions or denials of Christian ideals, illustrations are brought to 
show how human invention would have depicted Jesus. The New 
Testament records reveal that “‘ Jesus was a stranger to His own age,” 
This continues still. For instance, the Germanic idea of Jesus is 
that of a King who can never forget the part he has to play. Even 
when presented as Teacher, He is not divested of the kingly robes. 
There is no use for a Christ who is humble. The revolutionary words 
of the Magnificat : “‘ He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek,” are discarded. And Rome, 
too, has rejected the idea of the Sower. The Pope may temper his 
policy as circumstances demand, mingling mercy with judgment, but 
force is always in reserve to assert and subserve the designs of the 
Church. This is a generalisation that is only partially true. The 
Catholic Church knows how to use both speech and action in promul- 
gating its claims. To be told that all developments in history have 
been gigantic mistakes is unsettling ; this makes for suspicion of all 
new movements. Yet for all its over-emphasis this is an interpreta- 
tion of Jesus that demands consideration. Apart from its presentation 
of the early Christian facts, it is a record of the tendencies of thought 
concerning Jesus that are seeking support to-day. 

The second, and longer, section is a detailed exposition of the 
experience and meaning of Jesus based on the Gospel records. 
There is little that is new, although sometimes there is that which 
challenges generally accepted opinion. Jesus is depicted as being 
always serious. “He lacked that smiling ease without which 
humour is impossible. Did He ever actually laugh?” Dr Glover 
finds evidence to contest such a verdict. This, too, is challenging: 
Jesus “never relieved poverty. In His eyes possessions were t00 
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dangerous to the soul for that.” And He was not in all things a 
pattern for us. His consort with sinners would be dangerous for 
most people. They would fall to the level of those they companied 
with. The attitude of Jesus towards theological questions is treated . 
only casually. This cannot be cause for complaint in what is not 
intended to be a theological treatise. But if there is “ little that we 
ean call theological about Him,” it remains that Christian theology 
must always envisage what Jesus teaches about God as His Father, 
and ours. ‘‘ His relationship to God is different from that of other 
men.” The plan of this section is suggestive. It proceeds from the 
Outer Court of the personality of Jesus, to the Holy Place where His 
outstanding qualities of character make a more searching challenge, 
and thence to the Holy of Holies, where the risen and ascended Lord 
is encountered. 

That Jesus is the Son of God in the sense of the Catholic Creeds 
isimplied. There is no approach, however, to the acknowledgment 
of the claims of the Roman Church. The word of Jesus to Peter is 
referred to belief in Jesus Himself as the foundation on which the 
Church is built. Jesus is sinless. His soul needed no ransom: He 
could offer Himself as a ransom for others. He did not rank Himself 
with other men. ‘As soon as the Child became aware of Himself He 
recognised Himself as the Son.” He takes His place by the side of 
God consciously. And it is difficult to believe that His own estimate 
of Himself and His judgment of His work were wrong. 

That this is an important and stimulating study all who read it 
will agree. But whether the original portrait of Jesus can be 
recovered by means of a theory pursued with such radical disregard 
of the accepted results of criticism is, to say the least, doubtful. The 
portrait presented by Dr Borchart will meet with the approval of 
those who share his point of view and of others. There will be 
many, however, who will not be persuaded that this is the last word 
concerning Jesus. Perhaps, in the nature of things, that final word 
will evade discovery. 

J. C. MANTRIPP. 


EpGware, MIDDLESEX. 





Moral Man and Immoral Society: A Study in Ethics and Politics. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1982.—Pp. xxv. 284. 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor NiEBUnR tells us in his Introduction that he is not 
satisfied with the title he has chosen for his book. How could he be 
when Society, moral or immoral, consists of the men who compose it, 
and must reflect to a greater or less degree their moral weakness or 
strength ? Nevertheless, he is content to leave it as giving a clue to 
the thesis of which his arresting book is the detailed exposition : 
namely that “‘ human collectives, races, nations and classes are less 
moral than the individuals that compose them ” ; that they are so 
because they are only held together by some sort of power with its 
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accompanying coercion and because the possession of this power 
inevitably tempts to its abuse. ‘‘ Power,” he quotes from He 
Adams, “is poison,” adding that it is a poison against which no merely 
moral appeal can avail. ‘Conflict is thus inevitable,” in which 
“* power must be challenged by power. If conscience and reason can 
be insinuated into the resulting struggle they will only qualify, never 
abolish the injustice.” This theme the writer develops through ten 
chapters, of which the three central ones are upon “ The Morality of 
Nations,” “‘ The Ethical Attitudes of Privileged Classes,” and “ The 
Ethical Attitudes of the Proletarian Class.” Its present significance 
consists in the challenge it contains at once to the reforming idealist 
of the older type and to the would-be realist to whom such an idealism 
counts as mere bourgeois hypocrisy. As against the former with his 
faith that the egoism of individuals is being progressively checked by 
the development of rationality or the growth of a religiously inspired 
good will, and that nothing but a continuance of this process js 
necessary to establish an ultimate social harmony, it is argued that, 
while the scientific spirit may be useful in projecting social goals, “ the 
world of history, particularly in man’s collective behaviour, will never 
be conquered by reason unless reason uses tools ” (dogmas, symbols 
and emotionally potent over-simplifications) “‘ and is itself driven 
by forces which are not rational.”” So with conscience. Conscience 
is a moral resource in human life, but its power is in inverse propor- 
tion to the size and complexity of the group within which it has to 
act. Ina striking (and I venture to think characteristic passage) the 
inevitableness of this failure is traced to man’s very consciousness of 
his own finitude, which he is ever seeking to transcend by extending 
his claims over his fellow-men. In words that remind us of Hobbes 
the writer concludes that “‘ the root of imperialism is therefore in all 
self-consciousness ” (p. 42). ‘“‘Men must strive to realise their 
individual ideals in their common life, but they will learn in the end 
that society remains man’s great fulfilment and his great frustration” 
(p. 82). But the book is not less a challenge to the revolutionist, whose 
hope that a new economic order is destined automatically to inaugurate 
a system of complete social justice is criticised as equally sentimental 
and romantic. Already we see in Russia how the poison of power has 
entered into the soul of the communist oligarchy. If, as is urged in 
justification, this is merely a temporary arrangement and the 
oligarchy in due time will lay down its power, it will be the first in 
history that has ever done so. 

I have perhaps said enough to indicate the scope and calibre of 
Professor Niebuhr’s book. It is clearly one with which political 
sociology will have to reckon. I believe that the author has seized 
upon much that it is of vital importance in the present state of the 
world to realise. There can, for instance, be nothing but agreement 
with the vigorous criticism to which he submits the idea of an 
evolutionary process making for what he calls “‘ automatic mutuality” 
that coloured so much of the political thought of the last century. 
Equally valid seems to me his criticism of the Futurism that looks 
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forward to some far-off divine event, some good millennial time when 
all man’s aspirations will be fulfilled and absolute values realised. 
The temporal must always be temporary. Under any conceivable 
circumstances into which time enters there must always be “ more 
to follow.” There is also an element of profound truth in the distine- 
tion the author emphasises between the ideal of justice as the fair 
adjustment of the material interests of individuals and groups, and the 
jdeal of love and friendship, which, as Aristotle says, when we have, 
there is no need of justice, and in which alone we escape the restless 
movements of the world of “‘ claim and counter-claim.” Even with 
the central thesis of the book—the corrupting influence of power and 

ivilege—I see no reason to quarrel. One only regrets that the 
author should have permitted himself (p. 224) such a departure from 
the usual excellent. objectivity of his argument as we have in his 
reflections on the recent political action of eminent individuals, some 
of whom are still alive, which others more charitably might take as a 
sign of their teachableness rather than their treachery. 

Yet the deeper question remains as to the interpretation of these 
home-truths—particularly of the last of them. There is too much 
in the book, as already hinted, that suggests a kind of inverted 
Hobbism : not “‘ man is a wolf to man” but “ group is a wolf to 
group.”” My space is far too limited to develop so fundamental a 
point with the the fulness it deserves. I must be content to put it 
ina form that looks more like a personal conviction than a reasoned 
counter-argument. Granted all that the writer says as to the 
difficulty of making equity (again in Aristotle’s sense), or, to give it its 
higher name, love, the principle of corporate action, can we acquiesce 
in the interpretation of this as meaning such a final dualism between 
the ideals of ethics and politics as the author hints at on p. 271? It 
may be a proof of the survival in me of the bourgeois romanticism 
which is here attacked, but there is “‘ a voice which keeps humming 
inmy ears ” that to accept any such view would be the acknowledg- 
ment of a moral defeatism in the world of politics to which I am loth 
to find myself driven. Have we really been wrong in believing, with 
the great interpreters of the aim of statesmanship from Socrates 
downwards, that this can never be exhausted in the legal task of 
adjusting material claims and in maintaining any equilibrium that 
happens temporarily to have been won in the name of the “ culture ” 
of a particular group ? Even in the much-criticised economics and 
politics of the nineteenth century in our own country is it not a 
harrow view which fails to perceive in movements like slave-emancipa- 
tion, or in the long history of the Factory and Health, not to speak of 
the Education Acts, just such a transcendence of the politics of power 
over wide areas and in all the complications of modern national life ? 
If we have been too little on our guard against the evils of an inflamed 
national or class loyalty, has not this been in part at least the result 
of an insight, in itself a true one, that before there can be a society of 
groups or of nations, there must be groups and nations with sufficient 
coherence and endowed with sufficient power to carry out within 
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themselves the politics advocated in the name of the wider society, 
through whatever organs they may at the time have found expres. 
sion? All this Professor Niebuhr would probably be willing to 
admit. In several passages (e.g. pp. 227-8) he has shown himself 
able to give fine expression to the essential unity of the ideals of 
justice and love. But this does not prevent a note if not of Hobbian 
cynicism, yet of political despair, from colouring the greater part of 
his argument. It is because of the prominence given to this note 
that his book, so stimulating in other respects, seems to me to 
be useful rather as another illustration of the present disillusionment 
with regard to old hopes than as the inspiration of new ones—into 
which by a difference of emphasis it might, I believe, without much 
difficulty have been turned. 
J. H. Murrueap, 
ROTHERFIELD. 





A History of Manchester College. By Rev. Valentine D. Davis, B.A, 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1982.—Pp. 216— 
10s. net 


For forty years Manchester College, by the many first-class contribu- 
tions to Theology made by its distinguished teachers and by its 
buildings, has enriched the University City of Oxford. When the 
College was established there in 1889 (the present buildings were 
opened in 1898, the Arlosh Hall being added in 1919) it had already 
celebrated its centenary, having been first founded at Manchester in 
1786. The College Committee very naturally desired that the history 
of the College should be recorded in some permanent and available 
form, and Mr Davis, to whom the work was entrusted, has performed 
it well. To produce a 200-page narrative, readable as well as informa- 
tive, from large volumes of Minutes and other College documents, 
from addresses of officials of the College and from biographies of its 
leading teachers, cannot have been an easy task. The book is an 
addition to the literature of the history of Dissent; and it is a 
particularly interesting addition, for Manchester College has always 
been associated with what this book calls Liberal Dissent—in other 
words, intelligent Dissent such as does not attempt to set up its own 
grounds as the basis of an alternative dogmatic orthodoxy. We have 
here the story of one struggle to maintain sincere religion without 
intellectual bondage. 

Though the first Manchester College was found in 1786, Mr Davis 
quite properly devotes the first part of his book to the apostolical 
succession in which it then stood and out of which it arose. Men 
who were excluded from schools and universities by the seventeenth 
century tests of religious conformity to which they could not con- 
scientiously subscribe, were faced not only with the difficulty of 
securing adequate education for their children, but also with the more 
formidable tasks of providing the higher education necessary for 
entry into the professions and the learning essential to the perpetua- 
tion of a worthy religious ministry. Hence the Nonconformist 
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Academies of varying grades. The first of these, in the direct line 
leading to Manchester College, was that opened by Richard Frankland 
(one of the clergy ejected in 1662) at Rathmel near Giggleswick in 
1670 ; for twenty-eight years he provided for the education of a total 
of more than 800 students, at a standard comparable to that afforded 
by the universities. After his death the work was continued at 
Manchester, later renewed at Kendal, and, finally, on wider and more 
public lines, in the Warrington Academy, founded in 1757. This 
institution suspended its work after twenty-six years of life and was 
dissolved three years later, in 1786. Its library and half its residual 
resources were given to the new Academy which it had already been 
decided to set up in Manchester, the ‘‘ Academical Institution or New 
College at Manchester,” which still lives as Manchester College, Oxford. 

Mr Davis tells us something of the gallant life and work in the 
early Academies, of the men who conducted and taught in them, and 
of their supporters. The same method is followed and the same 
themes are intermingled into a continuous history of the new College 
throughout its four migrations; first at Manchester for seventeen 
years until 1808, and then to York until 1840, when, after consider- 
able difference of opinion, it was re-established in Manchester for 
thirteen years; then, in 1858, it being widely felt that the College 
could only be continued as a school of Theology, after serious ques- 
tionings and opposition it was moved to London, so that instruction 
inliterary and scientific subjects could be obtained through connection 
with University College; there it remained until 1889 when the 
Trustees decided to establish the College in Oxford. The changes in 
its location have been made in accordance with judgments as to where 
it could best flourish and extend its influence, and it was natural 
enough that some should have wished to keep it in the north where 
it could count on the support of thriving Nonconformity. Mr Davis 
has avoided panegyric ; he relates the fortunes of the College and its 
predecessors, alike in prosperity and adversity, neither exaggerating 
the one nor minimising the other. Simplicity and restraint 
characterise his story. 

The record is one of which any institution could be proud—in the 
illustrious names of those who have served on its teaching staff, most 
of whom are its own alumni, with their contributions to Biblical, 
historical, and philosophical theology, and for the strong support and 
loyalty which it has deservedly received and retained. From the 
first the ideal of the College is that now inscribed over its entrance : 
“To Truth, to Liberty, to Religion.” Manchester College has 
consistently provided advanced education, in its later period chiefly 
theological learning, without demanding subscription to any religious 
tests from its staff or students. The principle is not an easy one to 
maintain. Attempts have been made to fasten on the College the 
badge of dogmatic Unitarianism—even the great Martineau was in 
some circles of the College supporters regarded as a mystical philo- 
sopher not sound in the faith—and to introduce a principle of exclu- 
siveness. But these attempts have always been resisted, and it would 
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appear that the principle of the College has never been for long in 
serious danger. Manchester College has survived to see its principle 
admitted by the Theological Faculties of the ancient Universities_ 
which now readily admit lecturers on their lists without inquiry int¢ 
their personal convictions, provided they are recognised as intellee- 
tually competent to give instruction in their respective subjects; 
while students of any beliefs or of none can engage in courses of 
theological study and submit themselves to examination which will 
have regard only to their knowledge and ability. Mr Davis did well 
to emphasise the true ideal of the College ; for I imagine that, apart 
from those more particularly interested in it, there are few people even 
in Oxford who do not think of it as “‘ the Unitarian College.” Itis 
natural, in view of its origin, history and ideal, that it should attragt 
students from families associated with it in the past, such as have come 
under the influence of past students of the College who are serving.in 
the ministry, and such as find membership in the churches witha 
definite Trinitarian Creed impossible ; it is thus equally natural that 
its staff should be largely of Unitarian persuasion. Yet this is in the 
nature of things, and is no rule of the College. It has had practising 
Anglicans on its staff—one now living has served for twenty years— 
and its students have entered the Anglican ministry and the ministries 
of other churches. Provided that the College authorities do not turn 
it into “‘ a college of another character than one capable of providing 
for the education of dissenters” they are free and glad to admit 
students without regard to their ecclesiastical sympathies. ‘ 
Mr Davis’ references to the contributions to theological studies 
in Oxford which have been made through the agency of Manchester 
College are modest and abundantly justified. The harmony of ifs” 
ideal with that of the Hibbert Trust has enabled an association whi 
has been of great benefit to students of the College by means of 
scholarships, and to theological learning by means of the well-known 
series of Hibbert Lectures ; and a distinguished former Principal of 
Manchester College still edits this Journal in accord with the same 
ideal. I should echo Mr Davis’ wish “that before long another 
teacher may be found in the College, following Carpenter, as an 
authority in Comparative Religion, to supply a need seriously felt in” 
the University.”” And there are many, members of various churches, — 
to whom the sympathy and counsel of teachers in Manchester College” 
and the quiet dignity of the services in its beautiful chapel, have been” 
of great help in time of need. Ve 
In days when on the one hand belief in the compossibility 
honesty of mind and sincere religious belief is widely denied, and, on 
other hand, genuine religion is tending to become identified wi 
energetic efforts to revive the obsolete, there is not less but more ne 
of the contribution which Manchester College can make; and the 
are many of a much larger company than those directly associé 
with it who sincerely hope that its future may be worthy of its pash 
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